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——— : 
somebody mentions the remains of the temple of Jupiter 


“Jupiter Stator !” exclaims his friend—* Where is 
it?—I never saw it.” 

«Jmpossible! Never saw the three beautiful columns 
in the Forum, where they are excavating the marble 

2 ” 


40, that is the temple of Castor and Pollux.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposes a third ; “ it is thought, 

the best authority, to be a part of Caligula’s bridge.” 

“Caligula’s bridge !—Nay, that is impossible, how. 
ever; for it was destroyed nearly as soon as himself. I 
believe it is now considered a part of the Curia.” 

“Say rather the Comitium, which was in front of the 
Curia,” rejoins another. And so they go on. Thus “ the 
Disputed Columns,” as they are now called, by general 
consent, t6 avoid these endless altercations, after pass- 
ing through multifarious designations as remains of 
every imaginable variety of temple, are at last not allow- 
edto be any temple at all, but are pronounced to have 
belonged to the Comitium ; and thus, opinion, which 

round like the hand of a clock, now stands at the 
same point it did about fifty years ago, when all the 
leading antiquarians of the day echoed Nardini’s asser- 
tion, that they belonged to that building. In this in- 
stance, I almost think, or at least hope, that they have 
for once stumbled upon the truth. 

At the base of the Palatine hill, surrounded with the 
sacred grove, and enclosed with a wall, stood the temple 
of Vesta, and the house of the vestal virgins, to which 
the Regi of Numa served as a portico, The sacred 
grove, indeed, must, have been very small, and the house 
of the vestal virgins might not have been very large; as, 
at their first institution by Numa Pompilius, they were 
only four in number, and never exceeded six ; yet still, 
as they were virgins of the highest rank, they must 
have had suitable accommodations, and it is very difficult 
to find room for them here. This house, temple, and sa- 
cred grove, however, are supposed to have stood at the 
base of the Palatine. At its base also, and forming the 
southwestern corner of the ancient Forum, stood the 
temple of Romulus, and the sacred Ficus Ruminalis, 
beneath the shade of which the twins were reared by the 
wolf, and which, according to Tacitus, in the days of 
the Cesars, was still flourishing. The odd-looking little 
church of St. Theodore, or St. Toto, as he is vulgarly 
called, is supposed to occupy the exact site of the temple ; 
and the singularity, and even the meanness of its form, 
is adduced as one proof of the fact, because the structures 
sicred to Romulus were religiously preserved to the 
htest times, in their primitive state; and even the straw- 
toofed cottage--the Casa Romuli—is said to have been 
rebuilt in unaltered simplicity. ‘The Christians, on con- 
verting this temple into a church, perhaps continued to 
keep it up in the same form, from convenience or habit. 
Indeed, this was in conformity to their usual custom, 
for they even put porticos before the churches they built 

Ives, to assimilate them as much as possible to 
the pagan temples, and adopted altars, images, and every 
thing pagan, till at last they paganised Christianity. 

ear the temple of Castor and Pollux was the temple 

of Julias Cesar, and the market for slaves.* ‘Thus, on 
the very spot where one man was elevated to the rank 
of a god, thousands were sold like brutes. Yes, even here, 
on the very soil and focus of freedom, and while the air 
tesounded with the tide of immortal eloquence that was 
Poured forth in its sacred naine, slaves were publicly sold 
inchains! I could not pass this spot without the reflec- 
tion, that where I now stood, gazing upon the ruins of 
an greatness, thousands of my countrymen had once 
been sold into slavery. The captives brought from Bri- 
tain, as part of the buoty that Cwsar gained in his expe- 
ion thither, met this fate. How little did those proud 
masters of the world then dream, that thousands from 
that obscure and barbarous island, when it had become 
the seat of knowledge, refinement, virtue, and civilisa- 
tion, such as they never knew, should one day freely 
seek this spot, when their name, their power, their laws, 
r language, and their gods, had vanished from the 


On the same side of the Forum (the west) stood the 
ilica Sempronia, and more buildings than I have 








* Seneca in Sapient. c. 13. 
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patience to enumerate ; and, at the northwestern corner, 
on the spot where now stands the church and hospital 
of Santa Maria della Consolazione, is said to have been 
the Basilica Julia, built by Julius Cesar with that mag- 
nificence that characterised every public work of his 
erection. 

On the north side of the Forum was the temple of 
Saturn, or the public treasury, of which Pompey carried 
away the key when he fled from the city, and Cesar 
broke open the doors as soon as he arrived at it. In 
front of it was the gilded column ; the Milliarium Aure- 
num, on which the distances of the great Roman roads 
were marked in miles. This mile-stone, if I remember 
right, was first placed there by Augustus; but one of 
the Gracchi had the merit of proposing this mode of 
measurement. 

Near this, stood the triumphal arch of Tiberius, erect- 
ed in honour of that emperor, in consequence of the glo- 
rious recovery of the Varian eagles, and the great victo- 
ries obtained in Germany by Germanicus, under his 
auspices, although he was himself all the while in Rome. 
A mighty easy way of gaining glory this! On this 
side of the Forum was also the Scuola Xantha, which 
sounding name meant nothing more than the station of 
the public notaries. 

The church of St. Martin and St. Luke, at the north- 
eastern corner of the Forum, is, not on the very best au- 
thority, (that of an inscription found near it,) said to 
stand on the scite of the Secretarium Senatus, where the 
writings of the senate were kept. By the vulgar it is 
called the temple of Mars, with more appearance of rea- 
son; for the beautiful temple of Mars the Avenger, 
erected by Augustus, formed the principal building of his 
small but magnificent forum, which certainly lay behind 
this church, if it did not occupy its site, and the place 
bears the name of Marforio to this day. 

Tn the latter ages of the republic, shows of gladiators 
were exhibited here to the people, especially at funeral 
games ; and consequently, we may suppose that no small 
portion of the immense population of Rome was assem. 
bled to view a sport they delighted in so much. How, in « 
space so circumscribed, such buildings stood, and such 
scenes were acted, it is impossible for us to comprehend. 
But I must have done. Forgive, if you can, this uncon- 
scionable long letter. I do assure you I am not ncarly 
so tiresome as the antiquaries; but this you will find it 
difficult to believe. Adicu. 

—<>——— 
LETTER XIV. 


THE PANTHEON. 


Rome presents no greater attraction to the stranger 
than the Pantheon, now the Rotonda, one of the largest 
and most beautiful temples of antiquity ; the boast of the 
Romans themselves in the proudest era of their arts, and 
perhaps the only pagan temple in the world, which, after 
eighteen centuries have passed away, still preserves its 
primeval form and its ancient grandeur. 

The beautiful solitude which surrounds the Coliseum, 
adds a secret charm to the pleasure we feel in surveying 
it. Not so the Pantheon. Its situation, on the contrary, 
tends as much as possible to dissolve the spell that hangs 
over it. It is sunk in the dirtiest part of modern Rome; 
and the unfortunate spectator, who comes with a mind 
filled with enthusiasm to gaze upon this monument of 
the taste and magnificence of antiquity, finds himself 
surrounded by all that is most revolting to the senses, 
distracted by incessant: uproar, pestered with a crowd of 
clamorous beggars, and stuck fast in the congregated 
filth of every description that. covers the slippery pave- 
ment ; so that the time he forces himself to spend in ad- 
miring its noble portico, generally proves a penance from 
which he is glad to be liberated, instead of an enjoyment 
he wishes to protract. 

We escaped none of these nuisances except the mud, 
by sitting in an open carriage to survey it; the smells 
and the beggar were equally annoying. You may per- 
haps form some idea of the situation of the Pantheon at 
Rome, by imagining what Westminster Abbey would be 
in Covent-Garden Market:—but I wrong Covent-Garden 
by such a parallel. Nothing resembling such a hole as 
this could exist in England; nor is it possible that an 
English imagination can conceive a combination of such 
disgusting dirt, such filthy cdours and foul puddles, as 





that which fills the vegetable market in the Piazza Della 
Rotonda at Rome. Still, while I gazed upon the beauty 
of the Pantheon itself, 1 could not but remember that 
this noble monument of taste and magnificence was al- 
ready built in those times when our savage ancestors 
still roamed through their native forests, scarcely raised 
above the level of the beasts they chased; their very 
name unknown to all the world besides, excepting to the 
Romans, by whom they were considered much the same 
as the South Sea islanders are by us. 

The beauty of the Pantheon is as honourable to the 
ancient Romans as its filth is disgraceful to the moderns. 
But its present state of dirt and degradation is nothing 
to that from which it has emerged. There was a time 
when it was built round with beggarly hovels, when the 
very columns themselves, the admiration of every age, 
were walled up; and the portico, thus enclosed, was filled 
with stalls, booths, and hucksters’ shops. Pope Eugenins 
the fourth, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
turned these “ money changers and dove sellers out of 
the temple,” and freed the imprisoned columns. 


In far more guilty profanation, and even after its con- 
secration as a church, it was converted into a temporary 
fortress during the furious struggle between popes and 
anti-popes, in the eleventh century; and thus the very 
temple, sacred to the worship of him who brought “ peace 
on earth,” and shed his blood for man, was converted into 
the engine of war and carnage by his pretended repre- 
sentatives. The donation of the Pantheon for a Christian 
church, by the Emperor Phocus, and its consecration as 
such by Boniface Fourth, seem to have afforded it no de- 
fence against the subsequent spoliations both of emperors 
and popes. ‘The plates of gilded bronze that covered the 
roof, the bronze bassi relievi of the pediment, and the 
si'ver that adorned the interior of the dome, were carried 
off by Constans II. (a. p. 655) who destined them for his 
imperial palace at Constantinople; but being murdered 
at Syracuse on his return with them, they were convey- 
ed by their next proprietors to Alexandria; and thus the 
spoils of the Pantheon, won from the plunder of Egypt 
after the battle of Actium, by a kind of poctical justice, 
reverted to their original source. Urban the Eighth car- 
ried off all that was left to purloin—the bronze beams of 
the portico, which amounted in weight to more. than 
forty-five’ millions of pounds. He records his plunder 
with great complacency, in an inscription on the walls of 
the portico, as if it were a meritorious deed; seeming to 
pride himself on having melted it down into the frightful 
tabernacle of St. Peter’s, and the useless cannon of the 
Castle of St. Angelo.* Urban, who was of the Barberini 
family, also gave a share of it to his nephew for the em- 
bellishment of the Barberini Palace; and this gave rise 
to Pasquin’s sarcasm— 


* Quod non fecerunt Barbari, Rome, fecit Barberini.” 


But he did more mischief by adding than by taking 
away, for he bestowed upon it the deformity of two 
hideous belfries, as a perpetual monument of bis bad taste. 

The only meritorious action he performed was replac- 
ing one of the three vanished columns of the portico, 
which is marked on the capital with his bee. ‘The other 
two were restored by Pope Alexander VII. and are graced 
with the star of the house of Chigi. These three 
columns are ancient, and are said to have been taken 
from the ruins of the Baths of Nero, over which were 
built the neighbouring Palazzo Giustiniani, and the 
Church of S. Luigi de Francesi. Scarcely any difference 
or inferiority can be discerned between the supplied and 
the proper columns of the Portico. They are all of the 
Corinthian order, about forty-two feet English in height, 
and formed of the red granite of Elba, with white’marble 
capitals, encircled with the graccful foliage of the acan- 
thus. 

That the Rotonda itself is of earlier erection than the 
Portico,—that it was built for a Thermal Hall, Caldarium, 
Tepidarium, Vestibule, or—something belonging to the 
public Baths of Agrippa,—and that the portico was af- 
terwards added in order to convert it into a Temple,— 
antiquarians seem at last to have generally agreed. We 





* Besides this modern inscription in commemoration 
of its spoliation, there are two ancient inscriptions, one 
of which records its erection by Agrippa, the other its 
restoration by Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 
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observed, that the brick cornice of the Rotonda is con- 
tinued quite round the body of the building ; and it would 
undoubtedly have been broken off where the portico 
commenced, if that had formed a part of the original 
plan. 

Beautiful as the Pantheon is, it is not what it was. 
During eighteen centuries it has suffered from the dila- 
pidations of time, and the cupidity of barbarians. The 
seven steps which elevated it above the level of anc ent 
Rome, are buried beneath the modern pavement, and in. 
stead of ascending, you now descend to enter it. Its 
Rotondo of brick is blackened and decayed; its leaden 
dome, overlooked by the modern cupolas of every neigh- 
bouring church, boasts no imposing loftiness of eleva- 
tion ; the plates of “ glittering bronze” that once covered 
it have been torn away ; the marble statues, the bassi re- 
lievi, the famed Caryatides, have disappeared; its orna- 
ments have vanished ; its granite columns have lost their 
lustre, and its marble capitals their purity ; all looks dark 
and neglected, and its splendour is gone for ever. ‘Time 
has robbed it of the gloss and polish that can cheat the 
eye and trick the senses, or varnish over faults of taste 
with richness of decoration. Yet, under every disadvan- 
tage, it is still beautiful—pre-eminently beautiful. Noeye 
can rest on the noble simplicity of that matchless portico 
without admiration, and without feeling what is so rarely 
felt, that there is nothing wanting to desire, nothing com- 
mitted to rectify. In viewing it, the eye does not feel 
that restless wish to remove one thing, to add another, 
to alter, to improve, that so often haunts it in looking 
even at fine buildings. It rests upon it with the fulness 
of satisfaction. It is the pure and perfect architecture, 
the greatness of design, the harmony, the simplicity, and 
the imposing majesty of the whole, that command our 
never satiated admiration, our approbation, and our 
praise. Its beauty is of that sort, which, while the fabric 
stands, time has no power to destroy. 

Can we say the same of St. Peter’s? 

But we linger too long at the threshold; let us pass 
through its open gates of ancient bronze, and enter the 
temple. How beautiful the proportions, how perfect the 
symmetry, how noble the design! The eye takes in at 
once the whole majesty of its magic circle, glances over 
the lofty columns of ancient marble that divide its parts, 
and, rising from the variegated pavement on which we 
tread, rests on that swelling dome whose top is open to 
the clear blue sky, and through which the light seems to 
descend uninterrupted in its purest ray from heaven. 

Who does not experience an elevation of soul in this 
ancient temple of the gods? Who does not feel, that 
man, who formed it, is allied to the divinity whom he 
here adores, and whose presence still seems to fill it? 
Be it 

“ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” 
it is still the same, the one, great, and only God, that in 
habiteth eternity. 

How the long protracted dispute about the god or gods 
to whom it was dedicated, ever arose among the antiqua- 
ries, or why it is continued, I am at a loss to conceive, 
since Pliny, who must know more about it than they do, 
expressly says it was dedicated to Jupiter the Avenger.* 
The original gates of the Pantheon are said to have been 
carried off by Genseric during the sack of Rome by the 
Vandals; but those which it has at present are also an- 
cient, and are supposed to have been taken from some 
other Roman building. 

Over the whole of this once magnificent interior, the 
marks of age and neglect, and slow consuming time, are 
now but too apparent. 


and perhaps it is not less the remembrance of what it 


once was, than the sight of what it now is, that touches | honoured with his dust. 
our feelings while we linger within its walls. Its four] Bembo’s famous distich : 


grand recesses, each supported by two magnificent. co- 
lumns, and two pilasters of giallo antico, are truly beau- 


tiful ; but the eight little cavities, or altar places, between en ie . : 

nt a ; y faithfully translated into Italian; and I 
them, with ugly pediments, and paltry little porphyry have attempted (this moment only) something like it in 
English: 


pillare, are wretchedly mean, and in a taste very unlike 
the grandeur of the rest of the edifice. Their date is 
ascribed to the reign of Septimius Severus, who not only 
repaired, but altered this noble building. The present 
pavement is also supposed to be his; indeed, the quantity 
of porphyry it contains is one proof of it, for it is a cu- 





* Jupiter Ultor, the designation of the god, is obvious- 
ly in allusion to the battle of Actium, which, as an inge- 
nious friend once observed to me, was the only naval|temple of Vesta, for such is the name the antiquaries of 


I returned afterwards to the Pantheon with a friend, who 
Its brilliance, if not its beauty, pointed out to me the stone beneath which his remains 
has vanished. The sculptured silver that embossed its|repose; no tomb has been raised over them. His bust, 
roof, the statues that filled its niches, and the columns of|among the undistinguished crowd, upon a shelf above 
Syracusan bronze that sustained its attic, are all gone;|the neighbouring altar, is the only tribute paid to his me- 

mory in the city that was embellished by his genius, and 


rious fact, that it was a substance, the use of which was 
very rare in the best ages, but which gradually increased 
as taste declined. 
Eighteen centuries have left their traces—and, more 
than all—their dirt behind; most grievous, indeed, is it 
to see the filthy state in which it is kept; and if I might 
be allowed to come in with a heretical mop, | would have 
a pleasure in scouring it at my own expense, and almost 
with my own hands; and restoring to its marble co- 
lumns, and walls, and pavement, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their ancient freshness and brilliancy. It is in- 
conceivable what a renovation might be made by soap 
and water. That it has never been washed since it was 
a Christian place of worship, is a lamentable fact. Ca- 
tholics seem to think that there is a great sanctity in dirt. 
The only attempt towards cleanliness that has been ever 
made, that of whitewashing the roof, had better have 
been spared. 
Behind the altars that crowd the principal recesses, are 
placed, on shelves, the busts of the most distinguished 
poets, artists, and philosophers of modern Italy; a gener- 
ous tribute offered by the unaided munificence of Canova, 
to the kindred departed spirits of his country. But the 
littleness of busts, and the minuteness of their arrange- 
ment on shelves, do not suit the grandeur of the character 
of this place. We wish to see it once more adorned with 
noble statues—and we wish, oh, how vainly ! to banish all 
the trumpery shrines that insult, with their tawdry tinsel, 
this glorious edifice! It may seem ungrateful to quarrel 
with the very instruments that unquestionably saved it 
from destruction; but to see the dusty altars, frippery 
Madonnas, and faded old artificial flowers that lumber up 
the recesses—the pasteboard figures of saints that fill the 
attic niches above, or the loathsome living objects that 
crawl about the marble pavements beluow,—and not to 
exclaim against popes, popery, and priesthood,—surpas- 
ses human patience ! 
I verily believe these beggars live here ; for ever are we 
persecuted with the same horrible objects, and assailed 
with the same doleful whine of—“ Qualche cosa por 
Pamore di Dio!” 
Why did not the French, who had no great respect for 
altars, and never encouraged beggars, clear it out of all 
these nuisances ? 
Why did they not convert it, as its name would seem 
to indicate, into a temple sacred to the illustrious dead ? 
The taste of Canova would have dictated this great im- 
provement, which has been long and ardently desired. 
Indeed, the preservation and embellishment of the Pan- 
theon have seemed to be dear to every mind of genius, in 
every age. Raphael bequeathed a sum of money for its 
repair; so did Anniba Caracci, and many other dis- 
tinguished artists; but it appears all to have gone to the 
Madonna and the martyrs; to priests and masses. 
Many of those whose names reflected lustre upon 
modern Italy in her proudest days, are interred here. 
The mortal remains of Raphael, and that last and no- 
blest work of his genius—the Transfiguration—were 
placed together in the church for three successive days 
after his untimely death, and admired and mourned by 
thousands. Here, too, he was buried; but in vain I en- 
quired for his tomb; in vain I sought it through the Ro- 
tonda ; no traces of it met the eye, nor could one of the 
Italians who were present show me where it was to be 
found ! 


“And what—-no monument, inscription, stone, 
The very earth that wraps his grave unknown ?” 


Beneath it is inscribed Cardinal 


“Tile hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, quo moriente mori.” 


Nature, in life, saw thee herself outvie, 
Yet, Raphael! feared in death with thee to die. 


—_—_ 
LETTER XV. 
TEMBBES. 


ee 
the Tiber, and such is the name it still bears, indeuk 
of the antiquaries of the present day, who are now y, 
ing fierce battles about the different gods and goddess 
to whom it might, could, or ought to have belonged, Thy 
claims of Phaebus, and Venus; of Portumnus, God of the 
Port, and Volupia, whose image, treading virtue under 
foot, was certainly worshipped some where at Rome. 
very little to the credit of the Romans—have at Varioug 
times been brought forward; but at present the conte 
seems to lie between Hercules and Vesta. The 
has at least possession in her favour, and the defenders 
of her ancient rights maintain that hers it must be, by, 
cause it was circular, and all the temples of Vesta wer 
circular ; and because it had windows, and the temples of 
Vesta alone had windows; and because it had an aper. 
ture at the top, and no other temple had an aperture g 
the top. The assailants, on the other hand, dispute the 
antiquity of the windows—deny the aperture at the 
—bring Pliny to prove that the temple of Hercules wa 
circular also, and that it stood somewhere hereabouts— 
and wonder how any body can doubt that this is the 
temple of Hercules. 
To the confusion of these Heraclide, the party of Vesta 
again bring weighty testimony to show that the te 
of Hercules stood in the Forum Boarium—that the limits 
of that Forum did not nearly extend to this spot; and 
since, therefore, it is not the temple of Hercules, 
conceive that it must indubitably be that of Vesta. 
Be it what it may, it is beautiful. It is entirely built 
of Parian marble, and its portico is composed of a cirep. 
lar colonnade of twenty fluted Corinthian columns; but 
the entablature has long since disappeared ; and tho 
the French removed the vile modern wall that filled 
the intercolumniation, the flat coarse tiled roof that stil] 
rests upon the graceful capitals destroys much of their 
fine effect. 
Within the colonnade, the small circular cella, built 
also of marble, is now converted into a chapel, dedicated 
to “La Madonna dell’ Sole,” (the Virgin of the Sun)a 
curious Coincidence with its reputed ancient worship of 
the virgin goddess of fire. ‘This little temple is supposed, 
from its style, to belong to the age of Domitian. 
It stands in that part of ancient Rome, which was 
called the Pulchrum littus, or beautiful shore of the Tiber; 
but which no longer enjoys or merits that epithet. 
Opposite to this beautiful building stands the church 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, built on the ruins of some 
ancient temple, certainly, but of what, the antiquarians 
themselves do not .even pretend to know; but they do 
know that it was not the temple of Pudicitia Patrizia, 
as it is generally called, because there was no such tem. 
ple; that divinity having only had a sacellum, or, at most, 
an «dicola. You will please to remember that an edi. 
cola was a small covered place of worship, bearing sauch 
the same relation to a Pagan temple that a chapel does to 
a Christian church, and a sacellum differed from it only 
in being open. 
But the remains of the ruin, entombed within the 
frightful old church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, prove 
that it was a magnificent peripteral temple, with eight 
columns in front, like the Parthenon ; and like it, too, it 
must have had fifteen at the sides, counting the angular 
one both ways, because the intercolumniations of the sides 
were always double in number to those of the front. Few 
of these lateral columns are now visible, but six of the 
front columns may still be traced, built up in the wall of 
the church, and two more are to be seen in the sacristy, 
to which if is well worth while to ascend, to behold the 
beautiful composite capitals of Parian marble, which 
are walled up in this wretched hole. 
It was a strange perversity of taste, that could bar 
barously build up these noble columns of the ancient 
peristyle, and erect immediately in front of them, that 
mean little portico which now stares us in the face with 
its ugliness and deformity! Even though emphatically 
assured that it was the work of Saint Adrian I,, (one of 
those works I suppose for which he was canonised,) we 
were unanimously reviling his memory for the deed, and 
arguing on the propriety of levelling the whole hideous 
tabric of Santa Maria in Cosmedin with the ground, in 


order to bring to light these beautiful remains of antiqu- 
ty, when an old priest, who was sitting in a corner, and 


who had profited by our conversation, which was carti 


on in Italian, on account of two Italians who’were 

us, was so shocked by its profaneness, that he actually 
cast his eyes up to heaven with an exclamation of horror, 
and putting on his cap in act to go, as if he expected 

roof to fall down upon his head, could not be stopped by 
From the Pantheon, I must now carry you to the|the information that we were “Lutherani!” which, for 
the sake of our Italian friends, we dealt out to him, but 
muttered, as he went down the stairs, “ Lutherani! si! é 








engagement that ever decided the fate of an empire. 


yore were pleased to give to a beautiful little temple near 
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n’ tutti, gid, gid, gid” 


di Sant’ Agostino, and you are shown the very chair he 


in. 

pe columns of various kinds and proportions, 
taken from unknown edifices, line the nave, which also 
contains two ambones, or marble pulpits, common in all 
the early churches, and an ugly black image of the Ma- 

with a Greek inscription ; the work of Greek ar- 
tists of the barbarous ages, and supposed to be the most 
ancient Madonna in Rome. 


In the portico of this church, is a flat round slab of 


white marble, with holes in the centre for eyes, mouth, 
and nose, exactly resembling the common representations 
of the face of the sun. It is called “La Bocca della 
Verita,” and gives this name to the whole piazza. Great 
was its fame as a touchstone of truth among the vulgar 
of Rome, who believed—but their faith seems now to be 
wavering—that whoever put his hand into its mouth, and 
took a false oath, would never more be able to withdraw it. 

This veracious Bocca is supposed to have been the 
mouth of a common sink, and we fancied we could trace 
the marks worn upon it by the constant tread of feet. 

The “ Ara Maxima,” the great altar,—sacred to Her- 
cules for his victory over Cacus,—“ consecrated,” says 
Tacitus, “ by Evander, the Arcadian, to Hercules, then 
adeity alive and on the earth,”—included by Romulus 
within the furrow drawn by his ploughshare,—and vene- 
nted from the earliest to the latest period of Roman 
stoty;—this famous Ara Maxima is supposed to have 
stood immediately behind the church of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, at the base of this angle of the Palatine. 

Sixtus IV. knocked down an old ruin here, supposed— 
but it was mere supposition—to have been the temple of 
Hercules. And near here was found the bronze, gilt, and 
probably very ancient statue of Hercules, now in the 
Museum of the Capitol; but it could not have been that 
statue of the god worshipped in his temple in the Forum 
Boarium, for Macrobius tells us that it was veiled, and 
this has its head uncovered. 

We next proceeded to the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, situated in that wide and ruin covered spot, 
thatnow bears the name of the Roman Forum, although 
this temple stands without its ancient limits,—as I think 
I before observed,—only I can believe you may have for- 
gotten it. That itis the temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, the inscription on the frieze proves beyond all doubt, 
and it is the only temple in Rome, except the Pantheon, 
the identity of which is known with certainty, because 
the only one on which the inscription remains; but even 
with that inscription, in legible characters, staring one in 
the face, the ingenious heads of the -antiquaries have 
found matter of dispute, in the question of which Anto- 
ninus it belonged to, vyhether Antoninus Pius or Marcus 
Aurelius, both of them unluckily having had a Faustina 
towife, andboth, of course, having been deified. While 
the question was arguing, with great learning and at 
great length, I happened to cast my eyes from the beau- 
tifal sculptured frieze of this temple, and its majestic 
columns, to the pitiful triumphal arch of Septimius Se- 
verus ; and the striking contrast of the beauty of the one 
with the meanness of the other, filled me with amazement 
at the rapid degradation that must have taken place in 

fine arts, during the twenty-one years only that elaps- 
tdbetween the death of Marcus Aurelius and that of 
ius Severus. Yet, not only this temple, but all 
the sculpture of the reign of the former emperor is ex- 
tremely fine, while that of the age of Septimius Severus 
8 uniformly execrable. 
The temple of Antoninus and Faustina is the latest 
specimen of architecture which remains to this day. 
fs portico, which has evidently suffered from fire, is 
Composed of six Corinthian columns of Cipollino marble 
in front, united to the cella of the temple, by two on 
tach side in depth. 
is temple is one of the long line of those which stood 
onthe Via Sacra, between which, however, and their por- 
ticos, there must have been the area, which was in front 
ofevery temple, and in which the altar of sacrifice was 
always situated. 
, Theneighbouring church of S. S. Cosmo and Damiano 
ispartly formed out of one of the ancient temples which 
on the sacred way, which is generally supposed to 
have been the double temple of Romulus and Remus. 
The first building has been circular, the second square; 
the upper part of the walls of the temple forms the 


“ Ay! Lutherans truly! 
and they'll go down—down—down”—(to the lowest pit.) 

This hideous church, which St. Adrian built up, and 
which we wanted to pull down, has the reputation of being 
the place in which St. Augustin taught rhetoric before 
he went to Britain ; from whence it is called the Scuola 


continued nearly in a level with the present surface of the 
ground, which is far clevatcd above the ancient level, 
leaves one half of the temple below it. 'T’o this, now a 
subterranean beneath the church, we were conducted by 
one of the lay brothers of the convent, after he had per- 
formed various genuflexions before the high altar, and 
lighted a wax taper. The circular part is called the 
temple of Remus; and the square part beyond it, the 
temple of Romulus. Here was found the marble plan 
of Rome, which had formed the pavement of the temple, 
and the broken fragments of which, without any attempt 
at arrangement, are now fixcd in the staircase wall of the 
Museum of the Capitol. 
Having gazed round at these dreary vaults, and seen 
nothing, I was for coming back content; but our con- 
ductor carried us “ deeper and deeper still,” to a dungeon 
below these dungeons—conjectured to have been the 
Adytum of the ancient temple—containing an altar 
where mass is said to have been performed by the bishops, 
during the persecutions of the Christians ; in which case, 
I think, they must inevitably have sustained martyrdom 
from the chilling damps, which made our tecth chatter 
in our head during the few moments we remained. 
At the door of this church is an ancient Roman gate 
of bronze. ‘T'wo old columns of Cipollino marble, half; 
buried in the earth, at the door-way of an adjoining ora- 
torio, for a wonder, are not even reputed to be any thing 
ancient, but are acknowledged to have been brought from 
se unknown Roman ruin in modern days, and sunk 

ere. 
The templé of Peace, which, on pursuing the course 
of the Via Sacra, we next come to, is not allowed, by the 
antiquaries of the present day, to.be a temple at all. 
Volumes might, and, indeed, have been written about 
these three clumsy brick vaults; but I wish to trouble 
you no farther with them, except to observe, in support of 
their hypothesis, that the poverty of the architecture, in 
which immensity of size is called in as a substitute for 
grandeur of design—the irregularity of the arches, which 
are of different span—and the badness of the masonry, 
are perhaps more conclusive arguments than you may be 
aware of, that this structure is the work of a declining 
age, far posterior to that of Vespasian. In the best state 
of the arts, the beauty and solidity of the mason work is 
not less conspicuous than the perfection of the plan. The 
very bricks of the age of Augustus, Nero, and Titus, 
are easily distinguishable from those of a later period. 
Brick work was then put together with very little cement, 
and stone walls without any. 


The reticulated style of building, which was far the 
most beautiful and durable of any, was in general use 
towards the close of the republic, and during the Au- 
gustan age. After the reigns of the twelve Cesars, it 
became more rare, but was employed by Hadrian in al- 
most all his splendid edifices. After his death it was 
scarcely ever used, and certainly never after the time of 
Caracalla. 

It was formed of stone, cut into small regular squares, 
and built in diamond fashion, exhibiting the appearance 
of net-work, from which it derived its name. It was al- 
ways made of the common stone of the country. At 
Rome, we invariably find it of tufo ; at Tivoli, of traver- 
tine. 

So solid was the structare, that it must have been a 
work of greater labour to have destroyed reticulated walls, 
than to have erected them. 


As a proof of the superiority of the masonry, as well 
as the architecture of the early period of the empire, the 
most ancient walls which now remain are the best pre- 
served. The brick walls of the palace of the Cesars, 
and the baths of Titus, look as fresh as if they had been 
built yesterday ; and we can scarcely believe that they 
have stood nearly eighteen centuries. In these buildings, 
in the temple of Venus beside the circus of Sallust, and 
in almost every ruin of similar date, the brick walls are 
strengthened and supported by blind arches, which at 
first have the appearance of arches built up—but are de- 
cisive proofs of the best age of Roman architecture. 
The buildings of that period scem intended for incalcula- 
ble duration; and if violence had not destroyed what 
was secure against the attacks of time, they would have 
been the admiration of the present, and of many a fu- 
ture age. But man has always been the destroyer of the 
works of man. 

In a former excavation, in the court of the Mendicanti, 
behind the temple of Peace, was discovered, the work- 
shop of a Roman sculptor, chiefly filled with the busts 
and statues of the emperors and their families, many of 
which were unfinished The place is filled up, and the 
sculpture conveyed to different museums; but it must 








lower part of those of the church ; for the pavement being 








have been a sight almost similar in interest to the shops 
of Pompeii. 


‘The temple of Peace, which far exceeded every other 


both in magnitude and magnificence, it is well known, 
was decorated with the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem, 
and indeed built to reccive them. 
destiny, it would seem that these spoils reverted back to 
the very spot from which they had been taken. Gense- 
ric, at his sack of Rome, carricd them to Africa ; Belisa- 
rius won from him, and used them to grace his triumphal 
entrance into Constantinople ; and finally, Justinian sent 
them to various Christian churches in Jerusalem. 


But, by a curious 


Amongst its other treasures, the temple of Peace had 


a very fine library, which is supposed to have been burnt 
with the building. 


The famous statue of the Nile, described by Pliny, 


with the sixteen little Loves upon it to figure out the 
sixteen cubits its waters rise during the annual inunda- 
tion, also stocd in it. 
of it in marble, in the statuary magazine of the Vatican. 
The original was of black basalt. 


There is a very fine ancient copy 


The remains of the double temple near the Coliseum 


answer so accurately in situation and plan to that pointed 
out by historians, and given by the medal, of Hadrian’s 
magnificent temple of Venus and Rome, that the most 
sceptical seem to be convinced of their identity. 


Every thing that Hadrian did was splendid, and this 


was one of the most splendid of his works, and planned 
by himself. It stood on the Via Sacra, (which encircled 
it on two sides,) facing, in opposite directions, the Co- 
liseum and Rome. 


The beauty of the roof we may yet admire, and fancy 


may replace the shattered column and the fallen capital, 
—but can these eloquent mementos of taste and magni. 
ficence reflect a lustre on the memory of Hadrian, when 
we reflect that his inhuman vengeance doomed to death 
the unfortunate artist that presumed to criticise the plan 
of this temple, and arraigned the perfection of a work of 
a tyrant ? 


Better would it have been for Apollodorus, had he, fol- 


lowing the example of a more prudent Roman slave, been 
wise enough “not to have had more taste than one who 
had millions at his bidding.” 


The patronage of Hadrian to arts and letters, has ren- 


dered his memory dear, undeservedly dear, to men of 
taste and genius in every age; and there are some, whom 
even historical testimony cannot convince, that the great, 
the enlightened Hadrian, could be capable of a deed of 
such monstrous atrocity ; yet we may easily believe, that 
he, who, with perfidious ingratitude, could deliberately 
poison the virtuous wife to whom he owed the very power 
he abused, would not scruple to sacrifice such a victim to 
his offended vanity. 


The ancient bronze of this double temple was carried 


off by Pope Honorius I. to adorn the ancient church of 
St. Peter’s. 


In a lonely vineyard on the Esquiline Hill stands the 


picturesque ruin called the temple of Minerva Medica. 
Its form, though circular without, is decagonal within. It 
is built of brick, and is now stripped of every ornament. 
But the yawning chasms in its vaulted roof, the wile weeds 
that wave over it, the fallen masses that choke it up, the 
total destruction that threatens, and the solitude that sur- 
rounds it, give it an interest and a charm it probably 
never could have owned in a state of perfect preservation. 


In the days when it was the fashion to call every ruin 


a temple, this was called a temple ; when baths came into 
vogue, this was called a bath ; and now that basilicas are 
all the rage, it is called a basilica. 
does, and will continue to be the temple of Minerva Me. 
dica, which specific appellation itreccived, because, among 
many other statues,.a statue of Minerva, with a serpent 
at her feet, was discovered here. 


Its name, however, 


The statue in question passed from the ruined house 


of Giustiniani to the rising family of the Bonapartes, 
but it has been transferred from Prince Lucian to the 
Pope, and is now in the Magazine of the Vatican, where 
the sculpture for which there is no room, awaits the build- 
ing of a new gallery. 


There is a fountain of modern date, made by the 


peasants to water their vineyards and their asses ; besides 
which, the lower part of the ruin is continually wet with 
a copious natural spring. Searching in the centre of it, 
among the long grass and weeds which grow luxeriantly 
in the watered ground, we found a carved sort of basin, 
about nine inches above the ground; and on further in. 
vestigation, discovered the marble rams’ heads through 
which the water had flowed out of this reservoir. 


The ruin in the vineyard adjoining Santa Croce in 


Gierusalemme on this hill, which was demolished in or- 
der to build up that church, is called the temple of Ve- 
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nus and Cupid; not that it bears the least resemblance 
to a temple, but merely because a group of Venus and 
Cupid, now in the Vatican, was found here. As this 
group, however, has proved to be the statue of Sallustia, 
the wife of Alexander Severus, with her son, under the 
figure of those deities, the circumstance-of finding it in 
this building, alone forms a sufficient presumption, that 
it was not that temple, since surely no mortal woman 
would presume to place her own image as Venus, in the 
very sanctuary of the goddess. 

In truth, a few broken brick walls are all that remain 
of it; but the antiquarians, who can no longer find in it 
a temple, now see the form of a tribune, discern the 
windows, and trace the plan of a basilica; and as the 
Tribunal Sessorium, established by Claudius, was some- 
where hereabouts, they suppose these walls to be its 
vestiges. 

The remains of the temple of Venus Erycina, consist- 
ing only of the octagonal brick cella, still stand in the 
circus and gardens of Sallust. 


The cella of this temple has been as usual dark, light 
having only been admitted by the door. The brick work 
is evidently that of an undegenerated age, and, therefore, 
we may conclude it to be of the early period of the 
empire. 

In exploring it, we found some little secret passages 
and hidden recesses in the walls, running behind the 
great niche in which stood the image of the goddess, 
and apparently intended to communicate with other 
chambers and buildings, which wonderfully excited our 
curiosity ; but we could not settle for what mysterious 
purpose they had been designed, and none of the anti- 
quaries whom we have consulted, could give us the 
smallest light vpon it. 


I have now mentioned all, and more than all the ruins 
of the temples, or reputed temples of Rome, which are 
worth notice. Many of them, which consist merely of 
decaying brick walls, I am far from thinking deserving 
of an express visit, or a particular description. You will 
see them in your excursions to other objects; but, to 
avoid confusion, I thought it best to run at once through 
the few shattered ruins that constitute the sole remains 
of the magnificent temples of ancient Rome. 


—— 
LETTER XVI. 
THE COLISEUM. 


The first amphitheatre at Rome was built in the reign 
of Augustus, by Statylius Taurus, and it is believed 
some vestiges of it, or of some other amphitheatre, were 
discovered in an excavation that was once made upon 
Monte Citorio. Caligula began an amphitheatre, which 
was left unfinished; Nero erected one of wood, and 
Trajan built one of stone and mortar, which was de- 
stroyed by Hadrian. Excepting these, which for the 
most part were never finished, or at best were epheme- 
ral, Rome possessed only the Flavian Amphitheatre—the 
stupendous Coliseum, the magnitude and magnificence 
of which, indeed, seemed to preclude the necessity of 
any other. 


The Coliseum is, however, a modern name, and whe- 
ther it was derived from the colossal size of the building, 
or of the statue which stood before it, and whether the 
said statue was of marble or of bronze, of Apollo or of 
Nero, are points that have been much and vainly dis- 
cussed. Upon these momentous questions I shall only 
observe, in the first place, that Pliny somewhere men- 
tions, though I cannot recover the passage, that Vespa- 
sian substituted the head of Apollo for that of Nero upon 
his colossal statue, which, according to him, was of mar- 
ble, and one hundred and twenty feet high; and, there- 
fore, it seems probable, that the Colossus of the Amphi- 
theatre was this identical body of Nero, provided with 
the new and less obnoxious head of Apollo; indeed, in 
those days, the heads of statues were taken off with 
nearly as little ceremony as those of the persons they 
represented ; and it was even common to make them with 
moveable heads, in order that the decapitation might be 
more easily accomplished. Secondly, I would observe, 
that, as it is still more unlikely that any statue of such 
magnitude, with whatever head, was standing there in 
the cighth century, when we hear for. the first time of 
the Coliseum, I conceive the statue has nothing to do 
with the name, and that it has been derived from the 
magnitude of the building. 

The venerable Bede, who died in a. p. 735, and in 
whose writings this appellation is first found, records 
the memorable prophesy of the pilgrims in that age— 
“While the Coliseum stands, Rome will stand—when 


the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall—when Rome falls, 
the world will fall.” 

The world was very near its fall, indeed, a few years 
ago, if its fate depended on that of the Coliseum, which 
would inevitably have tumbled down, had it not been 
propped by the immense buttress now raised against the 
tottering extremity of its broken circle, which was begun 
by the pope, carried on by the French, and finished by 
the pope. But I have begun at the wrong end, and have 
got to the fall of the Coliseum before I have related its 
erection. 

This wonderful amphitheatre was the work of only 
four years. Vespasian began to build it, upon the site 
of Nero’s great pond, which he had drained, scarcely two 
years before his death; and two years afterwards, it was 
finished at the close of the short reign of Titus, who 
lived to dedicate it by the slaughter of five thousand 
wild beasts, before he fell, the first victim of the inhu- 
man Domitian, who, it is said, commenced his remorse- 
less career by the murder of his brother. 

The Coliseum, or the Flavian Amphitheatre, as it was 
called in the times of the Romans, certainly held eighty 
thousand, and, according, to some accounts, eighty-seven 
thousand spectators ; and by filling up the staircases, and 
standing wherever there was space, upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand people are supposed to have crowded in 
to sce the games. This computation, of course, includes 
the wooden galleries at the top. 

In the podium, or front circle, was the suggestus, or 
canopied box of the emperor, the seats of the imperial 
family, of the vestal virgins, consuls, senators, and all 
personages of the highest dignity in the state. They 
were defended, it is said, with a parapet, a grating, and 
horizontal spikes of iron, from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of the wild beasts. It is curious, however, that in 
the Amphitheatre of Pompeii, which "remains as entire 
and fresh as if the games had been given yesterday, 
none of these safeguards are to be seen; and I could not 
help thinking, when I viewed it, that the podium might 
be a dignified, but would be far from a desirable situa- 
tion. ‘That the august Romans, however, were effec- 
tually defended from the jaws of the lions, there can be 
no doubt; and, at all events, their safety signifies little 
to us now. 


Above the podium, the gradus, or enlarging circles of 
seats, were divided into precinctiones, each of which 
comprised the rows contained in the height of one cor- 
ridor. The first of these was appropriated to the eques- 
trian order, or knights, whose badge of distinction was 
a gold ring. Like those of consular rank, they were 
seated on cushions, (pulvillis.) The uncovered marble 
seats above, called popularia, were filled by the unpri- 
vileged citizens, diminishing in consequence as they as- 
cended ; and last of all, at the very top, as the most un- 
worthy, sat the women, in a wooden gallery; for that des- 
pised sex was by law excluded from the seats of the 
men, who appropriated all the best to themselves. This, 
too, was an improvement, or refinement in manners ; 
originally they were not thus banished the presence of 
the lords, or rather brutes, of the creation; and such an 
arrangement, it must be acknowledged, argues a very 
unenviable state of society. 


The ranges of seats which encircled the interior of the 
building, were exactly like steep steps, and were divided 
by narrow stairs, which led straight from top to bottom, 
through all the precinctiones, cutting the Amphitheatre 
perpendicularly into divisions. The space between cach 
of these staircases was called, from its triangular, or 
wedge like form, a Cuneus. 


There was so great a number of entrances, or vomi- 
toria, from the corridors, that the whole of this amazing 
crowd could assemble or disperse without the smallest 
difficulty or confusion; and to the arena there was free 
access by the two great arches of entrance at the oval 
ends. 


The exterior is composed of four orders. The three 
first ure Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian open arcades ; and 
above them the attic is sustained by Corinthian pilasters. 
However deficient in some minuter points of correct- 
ness particular parts inay be, no eye can fail to be struck 
with the grandenr and symmetry of the whole, which is 
perhaps the noblest building in the world. You gaze on 
it with unsatiated admiration ; but the beauty and refine- 
ment of the arts which adorn it, form a -striking con- 
trast to the barbarism of the purposes for which it was 
erected. If I might be permitted to find out a fault, 
(and one must seek for it—it does not suggest itself;) I 
should say that the Doric is scarcely sufficiently massive 
for the base of such a building; and that, in proportion 





to it, the [onic and Corinthian orders are too solid. But 


a 
the fault lies in the Doric, which gives the superincum. 
bent orders an appearance of heaviness. 

But the Coliseum owes its beauty to the grandeur 
the whole, rather than the perfection of the parts ; jt, 
immensity awes us into admiration. The staircases ang 
seats were of marble, with which the whole of the inte, 
rior is supposed to have been Jined. ' 
The arena was open, but the seats were shaded by, 
moveable canvas awning, (vela, or velaria,) to projeg 
the spectators from the sun. It was a favourite diver. 
sion of one of the emperors, (I forget which,) to thr, 
the sun, suddenly, full in the face of some of their g, 
vourites, by pulling the cords that regulated its motions 
The only sports, I believe, except the naval fights of the 
Naumachia, ever exhibited in the amphitheatre, wep 
combats of wild beasts against gladiators, or of gladiators. 
against each other.* 

Sometimes, indeed, the enlightened Romans seem y 
have enjoyed the exquisitely gratifying spectacle of wi 
beasts tearing to pieces condemned malefactors, or jy. 
nocent Christians, exposed defenceless to their ta 
Small bas reliefs found in the catacombs, and preserved 
in the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library, represent 
these martyrs awaiting the loosening of the chained-up 
lion, raging to devour them. Human nature can scare¢ 
bear to picture a situation of such overpowering horror 
or adequately estimate the invinsible constancy and sub. 
lime fortitude of those who voluntarily supported its 
tremendous tortures. While we adore the memory of 
the hero who braved a death of glory and honour, and 
the patriot who perished for his country amidst its pla. 
dits and its tears, let us not be insensible to the transcend. 
ent virtue of the divine spirits who submitted to this te. 
volting and ignominious end for the sake of their God, 
The cold hearted ridicule of this deriding age, which 
has levelled its attacks against some of the noblest fed: 
ings of our nature, has not spared the memory of the 
Christian martyrs; and the absurd legends of monkish 
fraud and credulity have unhappily given support to its 
mockery. But the paper crown cannot debase the head 
of true royalty; and the’ heart must be cold that will 
not worship its image, and pay homage to its worth, 
however taunted or reviled. Perhaps there may be others 
like me, whose admiration is heightened by the internal 
consciousness, that the virtue they praise, they could not 
emulate. 

That brutal madman, Commodus, who used to declare 
himself to be Hercules, and go about dressed in a lion's 
skin, and brandishing a club, with his hair sprinkled 
with gold dust, to imitate the glory of the sun; frequent. 
ly fought in the Amphitheatre as a gladiator, and killed 
both gladiators and wild beasts. It is a thousand pities 
he had not rather been killed as a wild beast himself 
He had once, indeed, very nearly been murdered here; 
not.in the arena, but in the private passage from the im. 
perial palace to it, where he was attacked by the first 
conspirators, but unfortunately escaped from their hands. 

When a gladiator was vanquished and thrown upon 
the ground, his life was not at the disposal of his anta- 
gonist, but of the spectators. If they granted him mercy, 
they held up the thumb; if they commanded his death, 
they turned it down, and the conqueror instantly mur 
dered hii. 

It is scarcely conccivable the possibility of the man 
date, thus deliberately given, to plunge the dagger into 
the panting bosom of a disarmed and unoffending sup 
pliant. Neither do I understand, since in such a malt 
tude there must have been great diversity of opinion, and 


natural side of mercy, how the victor gathered the sens 
of the spectators from this sign. 

The fall of the Amphitheatre may be rapidly traced. 
Under Macrimus it was burnt; an accident somewhat 
inexplicable, if an accident it was, but not being f 
of very combustible materials, it is probable that the 
wooden galleries at the top alone materially suffered. 

It was repsired by Heliogabalus, and Gordian 
it still more thoroughly. All the misshapen columns, and 
hideous sculpture which were dug up in the recente 
cavations, and are now standing round the arena, are a+ 
tributed to his degenerate reign. ‘ 

Net to dwell upon the oscillations of damage and repalt 
it is certain that it must have been uninjured in the 
century, when the sports of the amphitheatre, though 








* The numbers and frequency of these sanguinary 
sports are almost beyond belief.’ After the triumph af 
Trajan over the Dacians, they were exhibited for 
months, without the cessation of a single day. * 
thousand gladiators fought, and eleven thousand W! 





beasts were slain.—Vide Dio, xlviii. 15. 


some at least, in every case, would be found to lean tothe’ 
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not entirely discontinued; and the fights of gladiators 
still moved the indignation of the Christian fathers. 

Even at a considerably later period, (the eighth cen- 
tury,) the Coliseum is supposed, from the reports of the 

iJerims, to have been entire; nor is there any appear- 

ance of its destruction having begun till the eleventh cen- 
tory, when it was converted into the strong hold of a 
Roman baron; and thus, by a sort of retributive justice, 
the building that ministered in one age to the guilty pas- 
sion of the Romans for blood, became in another the in- 
strument of their own oppression and destruction. 

It was onc of the numerous castles of the Frangipani 
family, who seem to have possessed themselves of a 
system of fortresses erectcd on the ruins of Rome, and 
encircling the imperial palece on the Palatine, which 
they also occupied. The arch of Titus and of Constantine, 
the Septizonium of Severus, and the arch of Janus Qua- 
drifontis, were theirs; as well as the immense fabric of| 
the Coliseum, to which popes and antipopes successively 
resorted for protection. It was stormed and besieged, 
taken and retaken; but though it changed its masters, it 
continued a fortress till the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when its hostile occupation was finally relin- 

ished. 

"It then became the scene of a bull fight, attended with 
all the pomp and circumstance, and chivalrous spirit of a 
solemn tournament, but with a far more tragical termi- 
nation; for eighteen of the young and noble champions 
who entered the lists, bearing on their shields romantic 
devices emblematical of their passion, perished in the 
unequal conflict with’ furious wild bulls, which they en- 
countered singly. But it will become me best to pass 
over in silence what has been already so ably described 
by the pen of Gibbon.* : 

The Amphitheatre was converted into an hospital by 
the brethren of the Sancta Sanctorum Company, at the 
end of the fourteenth century; and as their arms are 
still visible, painted on the ruined arcades of the southern 
side, the Roman antiquaries infer that this part must 
have been destroyed before that time, though there is no 
previous record of its spoliation. To me the proof does 
not seem quite so conclusive, because the Coliseum was 
the acknowledged property of these brethren, even in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century; and there- 
fore it is by no means clear that the arms we now sec 
were painted in the fourteenth. 

The “ indignant Poggius” laments, that in the fifteenth 
century, the principal part of its stones had been burnt 
to lime; but surely this must refer to the interior coat- 
ing, which was of marble, for Tiburtine stone would 
searcely be used for such a purpose. ‘The large blocks 
of Tiburtine stone, of which the Coliseum is built, are too 
valuable in a city which is twenty miles from a quarry, 
tobe used for lime. This scarcity of building materials 
has been one great cause of the destruction of ancient 
edifices. Leading the stones for St. Peter’s, cost more 
than the whole expense of building St. Paul’s. 

During the sixtecnth century, it seems to have been 
first turned into a quarry. All the noble Romans, Guelphs, 
and Ghibellines, friends and foes, all parties and factions, 
agreed on one thing, to pull down the walls of the Coli- 
seum whenever they wanted stones. By common con- 
sent, they made a written compact for this laudable pur. 
pose; and the Abbé Barthelemy, the accurate and en- 
lightened author of Anacharsis, mentions that this cu- 
rious document was among the archives of Rome. 

It is related in many old books, and the story is con- 
firmed by many old men, that Cardinal Farnese, a ne- 
phew of Paul III. obtained, after much importunity, a 
fretful permission from his uncle to take away the stones 
ftom this magnificent building for fwelve hours only ; 
and that, profiting by the license, he let loose an army 
of workmen to assail its walls. It may be imagined 
the effects of the work of this day! 

Facts, however, are so difficult to ascertain in Rome, 
ftom the total disregard to truth prevalent here—I ain 
sorry to say, among all classes—that I cannot answer 
for this statement. But it is most certain, that whatever 
might have been the chariness of the said pontiff, when 
he restricted its demolition to twelve hours, it was re- 
Morselessly pulled down during his pontificate ; and it is 
at this period, (the sixteenth century,) that its ruin may 
be dated+ It was then that the immense bulk of the 


‘* Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, last chapter, con- 


taining an interesting account of the Coliseum, and of 
Temains of ancient Rome. 


+The Theatre of Marcellus, also served as one of the 








quarries of this princely and palace building family. 


Venitian and Farnese palaces, the Palatine summer 
houses, and one half of the buildings of Rome, were 
erected with its materials. [ could forgive Michael An- 
gelo the frightfulness of these Farnese structures, but 
never the source from which he took the stones. It 
seems as if the sacrilege he committed upon the glorious 
works of past ages, cast a spell over his own; for the ar- 
chitecture of the buildings he raised is as little honoura- 
ble to his genius, as the spoliation of the Coliseum to 
his taste. ~ 

In the seventeenth century, Sixtus V. attempted to 
establish a woollen manufactory here, but fortunately 
the project failed. The sanctification of its remains, 
about the middle of the last century, by Benedict the 
Fourteenth, in late remembrance of the blood of the 
blessed martyrs who were sacrificed here, alone saved it 
from utter destruction. 

Yet, even after it was declared holy, and sacred to the 
memory of these blessed martyrs, the lowest corridor was 
converted into a receptable of dung for the purpose of 
making saltpetre, in which state it remained till the 
French came and cleansed this Augean stable. There 
was a little hermitage, with its chapel, for several centu- 
ries, in the Coliseum ; and it never failed to be inhabited 
by a hermit, till the French came and shot him ;—pro- 
perly enough, indeed, if it be true that he had been guilty 
of robbery and murder. 

I gave the pope considerable credit when I came to 
Rome and found workmen employed in carrying away 
the rubbish of this old den; but, alas! it only made way 
for a new one, in which a gray bearded capuchin sits, 
who I suppose acts at present the part of hermit, and 
who begs most pertinaciously for the support of the 
Virgin, and the holy souls in purgatory, modestly never 
mentioning himself. 

Endless have been the discussions as to the pavement 
of the Arena, or whether it had any pavement at all. 
Some of the learned maintain it was covered with wood, 
and had moveable lids, or trap-doors, through which the 
wild beasts sprung up from below, like the ghosts in a 
play. Others say, the wild beasts walked in at the sides 
like regular actors, and that the Arena was paved with 
marble. 

The fact is, I believe, that whatever the permanent 
flooring might be, it was uniformly covered, during the 
games, with sand, or saw-dust, (as indeed its name im- 
plies,) to receive the blood of the dead and wounded men 
and beasts, and prevent the ground from becoming slip. 
pery with gore. 

The holes which disfigure the exterior of the Coliseum, 
in the part that remains perfect, have excited much specu- 
lation. ‘They are evidently not the effects of chance or 
time, but of design and laborious execution; but why 
they were made, it is not so easy to discover. The com- 
mon opinion is, that it was to get at the cramps that 
fastened the stones together ; and to give this notion some 
shadow of probability, it has been supposed that these 
cramps were of bronze. But we can scarcely believe 
that the Romans would use a yery costly metal, wholly 
unfit for their purpose, when a very cheap one was well 
adapted to it. Bronze would scarcely hold stone walls 
together, iron might. The cramps, therefore, if any 
there were, must have been of iron. But in no part of 
the wall thet has been laid open, is there any appearance 
of cramps, or of the holes they must have made. Grant- 
ing, however, there were such things; surely it must 
have cost less trouble to have made a piece of iron (and 
in no age was that art forgotten) than to have undergone 
the incredible labour of boring through those solid blocks 
of stone, to get at such little bits of it. The more probable 
account of the matter is, that these holes were made for 
the poles that supported the booths of the artisans, who 
crowded these corridors with their temporary shops dur- 
ing the fairs held here. 

If that won’t do, it has occurred to me that the holes 
may have been made during tle long course of years 
that the Coliseum was a fortress, and attacked and de- 
fended with all the fury of civil combat; or if this does 
not satisfy you, perhaps they were made at the period 
that the people of Rome had a mania for searching old 
ruins for hidden treasures, in one of which paroxysms, 
they broke into the little arch of Septimius Severus, in 
the Forum Boarium, and did an infinite deal of mischief 
in-the way of pulling down old walls, and ransacked every 
imaginable place in the unprofitable search. But if all, 
or none of these causes will content you, then I must re- 
fer you to the elaborate and erudite treatise written by 
an ancient bishop, in folio, on all the possible and im- 
possible causes of these holes :—the aspect of which pro- 
found work was so appalling to me, that I can give no 
ether account of it than its dimensions; but I think the 








task of reading it through will prove a sufficient atone- 
ment, if not cure, for your incredulity. 

On the outside of the Coliseum, are the crumbling re- 
mains of a building supposed to have been the Meta Su- 
dans, that famous fountain whose waters refreshed the 
Romans during the games. 

We have now finished the survey of this stupendous 
edifice. Since it was erected, what changes have covered 
the earth! New arts, new institutions, new languages, 
and new retigions, have sprung up; new worlds have 
been discovered, and. new nations have advanced to 
civilisation, and sunk into decay; and yet the Coliseum 
stands in its ruins unrivalled and alone. 

But, all beautiful as it is, we must ever regard it with 
mingled admiration and horror. It is laid in everlasting 
ruin, like the gigantic power that raised it. What eye, 
in that proud day of its dedication, when the Roman 
sway extended over every part of the known world, from 
the confines of India, and the deserts of Africa, to utmost 
Thule—what eye could then have foreseen the future fall 
of that building meant for eternity—of that empire that 
grasped at infinity? And yet may we not, in our retro- 
spective glance, trace the destroyer of bcth, in those very 
vices which this proud fabric was destined to foster ? 

Certainly, if the characters of nations may be estimated 
from their favourite sports, that of the Romans must bear 
the stain of the blackest cruelty. No nation, in ancient 
or modern times, has revelled with the same savage 
avidity in human blood. This horrible passion did not ap- 
pear in its full force till after the final fall of the republic. 
Virtue and liberty vanished together. Unmitigated des- 
potism, unparalleled cruelty, unnatural depravity, unima- 
gined vices, and unpunished crimes, rapidly increased, 
with the appetite for those inhuman diversions which 
have left a foul blot upon our nature. 

The passion for these detestable sports is indeed a cu- 
rious chapter of the history of the human mind, and one 
which might furnish important materials to the philoso- 
pher. It does not appear to be the reproach of one people, 
or the barbarous tuste of one age, acquired from some 
peculiar bias, or derived from imitation; but, unnatural 
as it seems, it was the delight of all the nations of anti- 
quity, and, to this very day, the same sports are practised 
in the remote Indian islands, whose sequestered inhabit- 
ants never heard of the Roman name. The Javanese 
have games in which tigers fight with other wild beasts, 
and with condemned criminals. 

Nor need we go so far for example—the bull fights in 
Spain, and in inodern Rome itself,—perhaps, too, the bull- 
baitings and cock-fights in England, are still food for the 
same passion, and conclusive proofs of its existence, al- 
though no longer gorged with human blood. 

For Christianity was reserved the signal triumph over 
this long indulged, most cherished, and fiercest passion 
of the soul. The games of the Amphitheatre were for 
ever abolished by Honorius. 

—<— 
LETTER XVII. 
AQUEDUCTS. 

We drove this morning to the Basilica of Santa Croce 
in Gierusalemme on the Esquiline Hill, and leaving the 
carriage, walked through an adjoining field or vineyard, 
to see the magnificent ruins of the Claudian Aqueduct, 
whose lofty arches of stone stand at the walls of Rome, 
an everlasting monument of her power and splendour. 
This mighty work, which was carried through the hills, 
and across the valleys of Latium for a distance of fifty 
miles, terminated at this spot, where it is joined by the 
brick arches of the Aqueduct of Nero, which extended to 
the brink of the Celian Hill, where it supplied his 
Nympheum, his fountains, his Jakes, his baths, and all 
the prodigal luxuries of the gardens of his Golden House. 
It was not till long after the bounds of the imperial pa- 
lace were circumscribed, that the aqueduct was prolonged 
by Septimius Severus to the Palatine Hill. 

The ruined aqueducts, which stretch over the Cam- 
pagna to the south, in long and broken lines of lofty 
arches, are the Martian and the Cleudian. 

Of all the aqueducts of ancient Rome these alone re- 
main, even in ruin; yet, shattered and fallen as they are, 
we still see their former greatness in their present decay, 
and vainly ask ourselves when earth will view such works 
again? 

As if to contrast their grandeur with its own meanness, 
run the low arches of the wretched little aqueduct of Scx- 
tus V. like a pigmy beside a giant. We needed not this 
at Rome to make us feel that we are the dwindled sons 
of little men. 

An elaborate work was written on the Aqueducts of 
Ancient Rome, in the age of Trajan, by Frontinus, who 
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was employed by Nerva to repair the aqueducts. To say 
the truth, I have never read a word of it myself, but I 
mention it, that you may if you please. I contented my- 
self with Nardini and other Italian authors, who no doubt 
borrowed their knowledge from his lucubrations, as I 
shall do from theirs; and who proved quite as tiresome 
to me, as I can possibly do to you. Since I cannot be 
learned, however, I will endeavour not to be long. 

For nearly four centuries and a half after the building 
of Rome, its inhabitants had no water except what the 
Tiber and the natural springs supplied. At that period, 
the consul, Appius Claudius Cecus, after he had con- 
structed the Appian Way, built the first aqueduct, which 
conveyed a stream, of water from a distance of eleven 
wiles on the way to Preeneste. 

Thirty years afterwards, a second aqueduct was made, 
which brought the water of the Anio from the neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli, and the expense of its erection was de- 
frayed by the spoils taken from Pyrrhus. 

The Martian Aqueduct, the ruins of which still re- 
main, and form one of the few vestiges of the works of 
the republic, was built by Quintus Martius Rex Censor, 
a hundred and twenty-five years before Christ. The 
Aqua Martia was always esteemed the most salubrious 
among the ancients, but the water no longer flows to 
Rome. It is lost in the Anio, now the Teverone. 

Besides the Aqua Martia, the Aqua Tepula and the 
Aqua Julia were subsequently conveyed to Rome in dif- 
ferent channels, but in the same aqueduct. 

Close to the Porta Maggiore, we observed, in the 
ruined wall of the Martian Aqueduct, the three distinct 
channels of these three different waters. The lowest was 
the Aqua Martia, the central the Aqua Tepula, and the 
highest the Aqua Julia, which was brought to Rome by 
Marcus Agrippa, who gave it that name in honour of 
Julius Cesar. Agrippa also brought the Aqua Virginia 
to Rome for the use of his baths. This water, after be- 
ing lost for a length of time, was recovered, and again 
brought to Rome by Nicolas V., and it still flows into 
the fountain of Trevi. 

Some remains of the aqueduct of the Aqua Virginia 
were found under ground near the church of St. Ignatius. 

Augustus brought a stream of water from Alzium, on 
the opposite side of the Tiber, for the use of the Nau- 
machia. Some remains of it are preserved in the aque- 
duct of Paul-V. which brings the water over Monte Jani- 
culum to his Fontana Paolina, but the water is different. 

That noble aqueduct of fifty miles in length, built by 
the Emperor Claudius, the ruined arches of which still 
bestride the Campagna, and terminate where we now 
gaze upon them, conveyed two waters to Rome,—the 
Aqua Claudia, which, after the Aqua Martia, was con- 
sidered the best,—and a branch of the Anio, called Anio 
Novus, (to distinguish it from another called the Anio 
Vetus,) which had the highest level of any water in 
Rome. 

The first was conveyed a distance of thirty-five, the last 
of sixty-two miles, as one of the inscriptions on the Porta 
Maggiore records. 

The Claudian Aqueduct, as I have already mentioned, 
was prolonged from the Porta Maggiore to the brink of 
the Ceelian hill by Nero, and from thence to the Palatine 
by Septimius Severus. That emperor, however, is said 
to have built another aqueduct, some remains of which 
are still to be seen near the Torre di Mezza Via, half, 
way to Albano. Caracalla carried the Aqua Algenziana,— 
so called from Mount Algidus, from whence it was 
brought,—to his baths. It flowed in the channel above 
the arch of Claudius Drusus, at the Porta Sebastiana. It 
was sometimes called Aqua Antoniana. Trajan brought 
a stream of water from the other side of the Tiber, and 
probably made use of Augustus’s aqueduct for its con- 
veyance, for it is not recorded that he built any. 

Alexander Severus brought a water called Alessandri- 
na, and several other waters were brought by other em- 
perors. 

In the time of Frontinus there were nine aqueducts, 
and authors of later days magnify the number to four- 
teen, and even to twenty. But the latter statement, 
which rests on the authority of Victor alone, is supposed 
to be exaggerated ; it is probable that he counted the dif- 
ferent channels, or conduits of water, not the aqueducts. 

By some the ruin of the aqueducts is ascribed to Viti- 
gis; by some to Attila; and by others, with more appear- 
ance of reason, to Totila,—for this act of wanton destruc- 
tion is sufficiently consonant with his actual demolition 
of one third of the walls, and his declared resolution of| 
razing the whole city to the ground. Perhaps all these 
barbarians contributed to their ruin; but be this as it 
may, it is certain the aqueducts were ruined in the sixth 
century; yet their remains seem destined to strike future 





ages with wonder; and, if exempted from violence, to 
last as long as the world itself. 

Notwithstanding their destruction, Rome is now, as 
anciently, the city in the world the best supplied with 
water. Three popes have conducted to it three noble 
streams, though, why they thought it necessary to con- 
struct aqueducts, instead of employing the more humble 
and ordinary mode of conveyance in pipes, is more than 
I can imagine. 

The best of these modern waters is that brought by 
Sixtus V. to the Fontana di Términi; the next is the 
Aqua Vergine,* the only ancient water that flows to 
Rome, reconducted by Nicolas V. to the Fontana di 
Trevi; the last is that brought over Monte Janiculum 
by Paul V. to the Fontana Paolina, which is so unwhole- 
some that its use is prohibited. 

Upon the wide waste of the Esquiline hill stands a 
brick building called the “ Trophies of Marius,” from 
two sculptured marble trophies which adorned two of its 
niches; and which are now in the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio. 

With respect to the building itself, I believe there is 
but one opinion, viz. that it is a castle of the Julian water, 
which, as we have just seen, was brought by Agrippa in 
the Martian aqueduct. 

This castellum was one of those immense rescrvoirs 
from which the water was distributed to different parts 
of the city. 

There are some remains of another in the vineyard in 
which the temple of Minerva Medica stands, now con- 
verted into a sort of dwelling house; and scattered ves- 
tiges of many more may still be traced. 

We lingered long amidst the ruins that cover “ the 
wide field of the Exsquiline.” Though yet early in Feb- 
ruary, the ground beneath our feet was thickly painted 
with the blue scentless violet, and our senses were re- 
galed with the odoriferous smell of bean blossom. 

The extraordinary effect of perfumes in this climate, 
which our countrymen are so apt to impute to the preju- 
dice or affectation of the Romans, was here exemplified 
upon one of our own nation, and one of the most incredu- 
lous of them--Lady , who nearly fainted from the 
scent of the bean field, and revived as soon as she was 
carried out of it and placed in the open carriage although 
still exposed to the beams of the sun, which I fancied 
had been the cause of her indisposition. Either the per- 
fume or the heat, (which even at this early season was 
powerful,) proved overpowering to several others of the 
party; but they were so tempered by the soft Favonian 
breeze, that I felt only that exhilaration of spirits which 
the delightful sensation of returning spring, and the 
sight of nature rejoicing beneath its genial influence, 
never fail to inspire. 

But my present business is not to describe the beau- 
ties of spring, nor any thing but aqueducts; and I am 
sure you will rejoice to hear that you have got to an end 
of them, and of this letter. 

——— 
LETTER XVIII. 
OBELISCS. 


Rome alone, of all the cities in the world, boasts of the 
obelises of Egypt. These sublime monuments of the 
grandeur of past ages, were not formed, like the works 
of our degenerate days, by the slow aggregation of mi- 
nute parts, but hewn out of one tremendous block of ever- 
lasting granite. They were destined to perpetuate the 
memory of Egyptian kings, whose very existence is now 
forgotten. They were brought hither to swell the tri- 
umph of Roman emperors, whose long line they have 
seen pass away. They were overthrown by barbarians, 
whose civilised descendants now lament their fall; and 
they have been re-erected to the glory of popes, with 
whose obscure names they are now inscribed. It is a 
strange, and somewhat humiliating contrast, that it has 
been considered a triumph in modern art, even to raise 
from the ground those masses which were brought from 
the remote regions of Nubia, to grace the ancient capital 
of the world. 

So arduous did this enterprise appear, and so great 
were the difficulties attending it, that when the elevation 
of the obelisc now in the Piazza del Pepolo, was determin- 
ed upon, several years of preparatiun elapsed before it 
could be carried into effect. Men of science, all over 
Europe, were consulted upon the means of accomplish- 
ing it. Proposals from architects, engineers, and mathe- 
maticians, were sent in from all quarters; and when, 








* So called, from its purity ; or, according to some ac- 
counts, from a virgin, who first shewed the souree to 
soinc thirsty Roman soldicrs. 





after mature deliberation, the plan of Fontana was ado 
ed, and every thing was at last in readiness for the mo 
attempt, the day was ushered in by the celebration of 
high mass in St. Peter’s, after which, the architect and 
the workmen received the solemn benediction of the 
pope,* who implored the blessing of heaven to Prosper 
their great undertaking. ‘The engines were then set jn 
motion, and an incredible number of labourers and horsey 
strained every nerve to aid their effect; but it was not 
until after fifty-two unsuccessful efforts, that the mi hty 
mass was raised from the earth and swung in air. The, 
the shouts of assembled thousands rent the air ;—the 
non from the Castle San Angelo proclaimed the trium 
phant tidings, and the bells of all the churches rang peals 
of joy. 

This obelisc—the first that now strikes the eye of the 
stranger on his entrance into the eternal city—was also 
the first that was ever seen in Rome. It was brought 
from Egypt by Augustus, and placed in the Circus 
Maximus, where it served as the gnomon of a dial. 

According to Pliny, it was the work of Senneserteyg 
or Semnesyrtwus, who was King of Egypt in the time 
of Pythagoras, and who is believed to be the same with 
Psammuthis, or Psammis, the son of Neehos or Nichao, 
whose tomb has recently been discovered at Thebes, by Mr. 
Belzoni, adorned with the finest specimens of Egyptian 
painting which have come down to our time. The names 
of the father and the son are inscribed on all the middle 
lines of the hieroglyphics of this okelisc. 

The last obelisc that was brought to Rome, which also 
stood in the Circus Maximus, was originally dedicated, 
in Thebes, to the sun, by Remesses, or Ramesses, the 
son of Heron, (according to Hermapion,) who flourished 
fifteen hundred years before Christ. The name of Mes. 
phres, (the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty, accord. 
ing to Manctho,) who flourished seventeen hundred years 
before Christ, is inscribed in hieroglyphics on all the 
four sides. Thus, if the opinion of Herodotus be entitled 
to credit, that the pyramid of Cheops was built only 
twelve generations before Cambyses, this obelisc is of 
far higher antiquity ; and so indeed are all the true obe. 
lises of Egypt. 

This great obelisc of Remesses, the largest that was 
ever transported to Rome, was brought thither by Con. 
stans II., who erected it on the spina of the Circus 
Maximus; and in modern times it was re-erected in 
front of the Lateran church, by Sixtus V. As it was by 
far the loftiest of them all, it sustained, in its fall, the 
most injury ; yet, after having been shattered into frag- 
ments, patched together, and elevatcd once more, its di- 
— height still reaches to upwards of a hundred 
ect. 

The obelisc, mentioned by Pliny, which was brought 
to Rome by Augustus, and erected in the Campus Mar. 
tius, in order to serve as the gnomon to a dial, now stands 
on Monte Citorio. 

This obelisc, is said, by Pliny, to have been the work 
of Sesostris ; but it is attributed, by the highest authority 
of the present day, to Pheron, his son, (who, according 
to Herodotus, erected two obeliscs,) though it bears the 
name of his father, as well as his own. The inseription 
is now believed to contain only the pompous list of the 
genealogy and the praises of the king, instead of those 
annals of ancient Egyptian learning and science which, 
in the time of Pliny, it was supposed to record. 

The two obeliscs that stood at the entrance of the 
mausoleum of Augustus, are believed to have been 
brought to Rome by Claudius. One of them now stands 
in front of Santa Maria Maggiore, and the other, which 
is without hieroglyphics, on Monte Cavallo, between the 
equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux. 

The obelisc found in the circus of Caracajla, now 
stands on the fountain of the Piazza Navona. 


Two little obeliscs, which are believed to have stood 


of old before the temples of Isis and Serapis, were f 
in the gardens of the Dominican convent, behind the 
church of Santa Maria Sophra Minerva. One of them, 
sadly reduced from its ancient altitude, is now eleva 
on the back of a marble elephant in front of that church; 
the other adorns the fountain in the Piazza della Rotonda. 
I cannot admire the taste of elevating obeliscs on the 
backs of animals, or sticking them upon the top of a little 
perpendicular pedestal ; in one of which situations they 
are invariably placed at Rome. They ought to stand, a8 
in ancient Egypt, on a platform of stone, raised only two 
or three steps from the ground. 
An obelisc, the history of which seems very obscure, 
stands in the grounds of the Villa Mattei, on the 
hill; and another, which was found in the circus 


* Sixtus V. a. p. 1589. 
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amacrine 
« eabalus, near the Porta Maggiore, now lies broken 

ee ean in a back court of the Vatican palace. 
on The obelisc which new stands in the grand piazza of 
St. Peter’s, has no hieroglyphics upon it. It is said to 
have been made in Heliopolis, by Nuncorcus, who, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, was a son of Sesostris ; and it was 
prought from Egypt by Caligula, who erected it in the 
circus of Nero, where it remained, éxactly on the spot 
now occupied by the sacristy of St. Petcr’s, till it was re- 
moved to its present situation in the centre of the piazza, 
by Sixtus V. It is the only obelisc at Rome that has 
not been broken and overthrown ; and, from its state of 
preservation, its purity of colour, and freshness 

of finish, it is perhaps the most beautiful of them all. 

The ancient history of the obelisc which stood in the 
circus of Sallust, is a little obscure ; but its authenticity 
jg indisputable. It is not known by what Egyptian king 
it was made, nor by what Roman emperor it was trans- 

rted to Rome. The hieroglyphics are, in part, dupli- 
tates of those on the obelisc in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Some of those on the shattered parts are spurious, being 
modern restorations. 

This obelise now crowns the lofty summit of the Pin- 
cian hil, in front of the church of the Trinita de’ Monti, 
towering far above the domes, the towers, and the palaces 
of modern Rome, and enjoys by far the most beautiful 
situation of all the obeliscs of Rome. But no cold de- 
scription can convey to you, at a distance, the feelings 
with which such monuments as these are viewed here. 
How often, when the calm moonbeams have shone on 
the beautiful solitude of the ‘[rinita de’ Monti, and in- 
yoluntarily awakened feclings too deep for expression, 
have I gazed in the silence of the night on the tall sum- 
mit of that stupendous obelise pointing to the skies, and 
thought that, among the works of men, there are none 
more sublime than these! Their formation is lost in the 
earliness of time, and they will probably last till time be 
no more; till the earth, and “all that it inberits,” have 

daway. In them, art seems for once to have vicd 
in durability with the works of nature. Formed of the 
most imperishable of materials, they are fashioned by 
the being of a day, but they have remained while count- 
less generations have gone down to the dust. ‘They have 
survived all that mankind deem most stable—laws, lan- 
guages, institutions, nations, dynastics, governments, and 
godse They are the work of a people now no more— 
the monuments of a religion passed away, and covered 
with the characters of a language that is forgotten. The 
unknown antiquity, and the mysterious obscurity that 
involve their origin—the long flight of ages past, and 
the dark and distant futurity to come, that open on our 
mind while we contemplate them, make us sensible 
of our own littleness—make us remember, that, in the 
passage of a moment, we who now feel, think, admire, 
and meditate, shall be no more; while they will still 
stand the wonder and admiration of the world. 

—=>— 
LETTER XIX. 
Tomss, &c. 


Tombs formed a far more prominent feature in an- 
cient communitics than in ours. They were not crowded 
into obscure church yards, or hidden in invisible vaults, 
but were sedulously spread abroad in the most conspicn- 
ous places, and by the sides of the public ways. It would 
seem as if these mementos of mortality were not'so pain- 
ful or so saddening to Pagans as to Christians ; and that 
death, when believed to be final dissolution, was not so 
awful and revolting as when known to be the passage to 
immortality. Is it that, in the secret heart of man, the 
small still voice of conscience bids him to tremble, rather 
than rejoice in a judgment to come, so distinctly an- 
nounced—a state of future existence so dimly unveiled ? 

ear is a more powerful passion of the mind than hope, 
and therefore the threatened terrors of futurity may often 
be predominant over its promised joys—thercfore revela- 
tion may have thrown over the valley of the shadow of 

, a deeper gloom, rather than a brighter radiance. 

I pretend not to explain the paradox, I only state it; 
and, certain it is, that every image connected with hu- 
man dissolution, seems now more fearful to the imagina- 
tion, and is far more sedulously shuaned, than it ever 
was in times when the light of Christianity had not 

wned upon the world. 

_ The tombs of the Romans were characterised by their 
impressive grandeur. ‘Those who have traced the long 
line of the Appian Way, between its ruined and blacken- 
ing sepulchres, or stood in the street of tombs that leads 
to the gate of Pompeii, and gazed on the sculptured mag- 
nificence of these marble dwellings of tho dead, raust 


The ancient Romans never permitted the dead to be 
buried within the city, a practice well worthy the imita- 
tion of its modern inhabitants. But this law must be 
understood with this limitation, that the senate occasion- 
ally granted exemption from it, to distinguished individuals, 
though so rarely, that a tomb within the walls of Rome 
seems to have been considered a reward of the most pre- 
eminent virtue. 

Publicola was buried near the Velia, on the Palatine 
hill, and his descendants possessed, though they did 
not exercise, the right of interment there. Fabricius, too, 
was buried within the city; and it would appear that 
the vestal virgins who died spotless received the same 
honourable tomb. 

Trajan was the first emperor, but not, as the antiqua- 
rians pretend, the first man, who received the honour of 
sepulture in Rome. Indeed, the vestiges of two tombs, 
of far more ancient date, stand in the heart of the city; 
and though it has pleased some of the learned to assert 
that they were not within the walls until, (as they say,) 
Trajan enlarged their circle to comprehend his Forum, 
I cannot sec how buildings situated on the declivity of 
the Capitoline (the central) hill, could ever have been ex- 
cluded from the walls that enclosed the seven hills of 
Rome. 

Indeed, the inscription on one of the tombs proves that 
the place of its erection was an houour accorded by the 
senate and people of Rome to the merits and services of 
Caius Publicius Bibulus—a name which, however, makes 
no great figure in history ; and, in fact, after the most 
at research, it has been impossible to discover who 
1¢ Was. 

A broken wall of Tiburtine stone, adorned with four 
mutilated pilasters, is all that remains of the sepulchre 
of this unknown Bibulus, which now forms a part of a 
mean dwelling house on the left side of a dirty narrow 
lane, leading from the Piazza Trajana to the Via Mar- 
forio. It is so undistinguished in its appearance, that 
we passed it twice without observing it, even when look- 
ing for it, having been led by the pompous descriptions 
of books and antiquarians, to expect something much 
more important. The present “ tenant of the tomb” will- 
ingly permitted us to enter; but, in truth, there was 
nothing to see in the inside except dirt. 

Not far from hence are some obscure vestiges, said to 
be of the tomb of the Claudian family, but I assure you, 
upon my honour, that they are by no means worth all 
the pains and labour, and filthy odours, I went through 
to find them out. 

The Roman satirists, Juvenal and Horace, censure the 
pomp and splendour of the tombs, particularly of those 
on the Via Appia. On that “ Queen of ways,” and way 
to the queen of citics, were crowdcd the proud sepulchres 
of the most distinguished Romans; and their moulder- 
ing remains still attest their ancient grandeur. 

Their magnitude and magnificence, indeed, sufficiently 
prove that, even in the dust, man is proud, but they may 
also teach him a lesson of humility ; fur, with two or 
three exceptions, the whole of these sepulchres, destined 
to perpetuate the memory of their unconscious tenants 
for ever, are wholly unknown, Vague conjecture has 
affixed to them, at random, the illustrious names of the 
mighty dead, but all are involved in one common ob- 
livion. The tomb of the Scipios is alone distinguished 
among the crowd; and, in this instance, Fame has been 
just. 

It is only thirty-seven years since this sepulchre was 
discovered. Because Livy and Cicero mention the tomb 
of the Scipios as being without the porta capena, the an- 
tiquarians sagaciously concluded it must also be without 
its present substitute, the Porta San Scbastiano; never 
considering that, as the extension of the walls by Aure- 
lian had removed that gate more than a mile beyond the 
situation of the ancient one, a building which was then 
without it, would now, most probably, be comprised 
within it. Having, however, fixed on one of the many 
old tombs beyond the modern gate for the tomb of the 
Scipios, and having once called it such—the tomb of the 
Scipios they resolved t» maintain it to be, at all hazards ; 
and although a sepulchral inscription of one of the Sci- 
pios was discovered two hundred years ago, on the spot 
where their sepulchre has since been found, a number of 
profound antiquaries, (among whom was the celebrated 
Maffei,) instead of causing the place to be examined, 
which would have settled the matter at once—in the 
true Italian style, set to work and wrote a variety of long 
treatises, to prove that this inscription was a forgery, 
because it was not written as they thought it ought to 
be, and it was found where they thought it ought not to 
be. It would seem impossible for a ray of truth to pene- 


involve themselves, or else one would imagine that the 
discovery of another sepulchral inscription, to another of 
the Scipios, on the very same spot, about fifty years 
after, might have so far shaken their faith in their own 
conclusions, as to have induced them to have had recourse 
to the simple expedient of examining the ground. No! 
Inscriptions declaring the Scipios to be buried here, 
brought no conviction to antiquarics who had previously 
settled that they were buried elsewhere; and but for the 
accidental circumstance of a man digging in the vine- 
yard to make a cellar, the tomb of the Scipios might 
have remained undiscovered to this day. 

On the road to the Porta San Sebastiano, a rude red- 
letter scrawl above the door of a vineyard, informs the 
passenger that this is the “Sepolcro degli Scipioni.” 
We stopped and entered it, not without respect mingled 
with awe, at the reflection, that we were in the cemetery 
of a long line of republican patriots and heroes, whose 
unblemished name was ever ennobled by hereditary vir- 
tues and hereditary honours. By the light of wax-tapers 
we slowly advanced through the narrow winding way 
that leads to the interior of the vault. We bent down to 
read the names of the dead, but copies of the inscriptions 
have been substituted for the originals, which are placed 
in the vatican, and every trace of the Scipios has been 
removed. Even their very bones have not been permit- 
ted to rest “within their marble cerements,” but have 
been collected and carried off to gratify the puerile vanity 
of some Italian virtuoso. 

No memento of the younger Scipio (Asiaticus) has 
been-found in the tomb. Indced, from the small number 
of inscriptions that have come to light, I cannot but sus- 
pect that many of them must have been destroyed, or 
taken away, long before its present discovery. At that 
time, indeed, it bore intrinsic evidence of having been 
used for the interment of less ancient and honourable 
families, to make way for whom, the ashes of the Scipios 
had probably been expelled. It is impossible to believe, 
that all the members of a long line of one of the most 
ancient and illustrious families of Rome are compre- 
hended in the few obituary tablets postsd up in the Vati- 
can. Thé inscription on the beautiful Dorie tumb of 
Scipio Barbatus, is said to be the most ancient extant, 
and is much admired for its simplicity and conciseness. 
The Latin is of an early and unrefined age, before the 
language had attained perfection. 

Pliny remarks, that the Scipios had the singular cus- 
tom of burying, instead of burning their dead. The 
monster Sylla, who was descended from a branch of this 
illustrious family, was the first who departed from this 
rule. He commanded his body to be burnt, lest it 
should be treated with the same indignities he had shown 
towards the remains of Marius. Even his ashes do not 
pollute this sepulchre, for they were interred in the 
Campus Martius. 

An unknown bust of white marble was found here, and 
also a gold ring, with a victory in intaglio on a cornelian 
stone, supposed to have been on the finger of one of the 
corpses. ‘I‘his precious relic was given by the late Pope 
Pius VI. to a Frenchman. 

Exactly on the opposite side of the road to the se- 
pulchre of the Scipios, is that of the Maniglia family, 
ascertained by inscriptions found within it. One of the 
sepulchral statues which was discovered here, (now in 
the Magazine of the Vatican,) represents one of the an- 
cient heads of that illustrious house, a Roman matron of 
advanced years, and most extraordinary ugliness, in the 
attitude and unveiled figure of the Venus de Medicis. 
The lady cannot be less than seventy; the likeness is 
evidently strong, and it conveys as correct a portrait of 
her mind as of her face. She has perpetuated at once 
her deformity and her vanity. ; 

Roman scpulchres were either square, circular, or 
pyramidal buildings, without windows, and with one 
entrance only, which was invariably on the side farthest 
from the public road. They usually consisted of a vault 
in which the urns and sarcophagi were deposited, and a 
chamber (Parentalia) above, in which the statues or 
effigies of the dead were placed, and the libations and 
obsequies performed. ar 

These sepulchres were generally places of family in- 
terment, like those of the Scipio and Maniglia; but 
sometimes they were solitary tombs, like those of Cecilia 
Metella, and Caius Cestius;—or great mausolea like 
that of Augustus, capable of containing all the various 
branches of a family to the latest generations. That of 
Hadrian, though similar in form, was intended for him- 
self alone. The imperial descendants of his line, Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, were, however, interred 
in it. 

From the sepulchre of the Scipios, we pursued cur 








have felt their solemnity, and admired their splendour. 
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way along the Via Appia, whose line is marked by un- 
known and ruined tombs. In gazing on them, on either 
side of the way, I understood the full force of the Siste 
Viator, the “ Stop, Traveller ;” so appropriate here, and 
so truly absurd, as applied in our little secluded village 
churchyards, where no traveller ever does pass. 

The tomb so long reputed, and confidently maintained 
to be the tomb of the Scipios, was pointed out to us. It 
is exactly opposite to the little church of Domine quo 
Vadis? which, according to the priests, stands on the 
very spot where the apparition of our Saviour bearing 
the cross appeared to St. Peter, on which the apostle 
very naturally put this question. The answer, if there 
was any, has not been recorded; but to remove all doubt 
of the fact, good catholics tell you, that the marks of the 
feet of our Saviour are still to be seen on a stone at the 
church. It seems wonderful, that an immaterial spirit 
should leave a sentient impression on matter, but I was 
assured this made the miracle so much the greater. 

At the church of Domine quo Vadis, the road separates; 
the Via Ardentina turns to the right, but we continued 
our way to the left, along the Via Appia, and stopped to 
see some sepulchral chambers at.the huge red wooden 
gate of a vineyard, called the Vigna of Giuseppe Vanio- 
lini. Long and loudly did our attendants knock and 
bawl, before either Giuseppe or any of his family conde- 
scended to answer. Through the manifold chinks of the 
gate, indeed, an old woman was observed from time to 
time to protrude her withered face and snaky locks; but 
it was not till afier the perseverance of half an hour in 
this exercise, that a man surlily came forth ; and after re- 
connoitring us through the aforesaid convenient chinks, 
at length undrew the bolts and admitted us. Little now 
is to be seen of the three sepulchral chambers. Though 
they were only discovered in the course of the last cen- 
tury, they seem to have been destroyed with considerable 
care und activity. ‘They have been converted into pig- 
sties, broken up into charcoal holes, and finally carried 
off for the sake of the bricks. Vestiges of each of the 
three, however, remain; and some of the Columbe, the 
little vases of Terra Cotta, stil! remain filled with the 
ashes of the dead. They obtained their name from their 
supposed resemblance to pigeon-holes, though to me 
they seem much more like garden pots, and are made of 
much the same coarse red earthen ware. I remember 
seeing specimens of these columbe, or olle, in the British 
Museum. They were only used for dependents or slaves. 
According to the inscriptions found here, (which are now 
in the Capitol Museum,) this Columbarium contained-the 
remains of six thousand of the freedmen of Augustus. 
Nearer to the Porta San Sebastiano, another Columba- 
rium was found filled with the urns of the freedmen of 
Livia, but it is totally destroyed. The entrance to these 
sepulchral chambers was generally at the top, to which 
the funeral train, bearing lights, ascended by an external 
stair, and descended by an internal one; a mode calcu- 
lated to give great cffvct to the procession. 

The custom of carrying torches at funerals is of very 
remote antiquity. The catholics derived it from the Ro- 
mans, the Romans from the Greeks, and the Greeks from 
the Egyptians; for the burning of lights before the dead 
was considered by the ancients as essential to the repose 
or safe passage of the departing spirit, a superstition still 
entertained by the vulgar in our own, and perhaps in 
almost every other country. 

From the ruins of this Columbarium, we proceeded 
along the Appian way to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the most beauti- 
ful sepulchral monument in the world. It consists of a 
round tower formed of immense blocks of Tiburtine 
stone, fixed together without cement, and adorned with 
a Doric marble frieze,on which are sculptured rams’ 
heads festooned with garlands of flowers. That they are 
rams’ heads, must be evident to any one who will take 
the trouble to examine them, but they are usually de. 
nominated the heads of oxen, because the tomb itself is 
vulgarly called Capo di Bove. But this name is obviously 
derived from an ox’s head, (the arms of the Gaetani 
family, by whom it was converted into a fortress,) which 
was affixed many centuries ago on the side of the tower 
next the Appian way, and still remains there; and _ac- 
cordingly the vulgar name is Capo di Bove, “ the head 
of the ox,” in the singular—not in the plural. 

This beautiful tower rests upon a square basement, 
which has been despoiled of its exterior coating, by 
popes and other purloiners, but the greatest part of it is 
buried beneath the soil. The wall of the tower itself, 


the interior of which is entirely built of brick, is twenty 
feet at least in thickness; and its solidity and circular 
form have resisted the assaults of barbarian violence. 


earth, and it was not till the time of Paul III. that it was 
opened, when the beautiful marble sarcophagus of Cecilia 
Metella, now in the Palazzo Farnese, was found in it. A 
golden urn, containing the ashes, is said to have been 
discovered at the same time; but if so, it has long since 
disappeared. ‘That Cecilia Metella, for whose dust this 
magnificent monument was raised, was the daughter of 
Metellus, and the wife of Crassus, is all we know. All 
that the devouring tomb has not swallowed up, is an 
empty name,—the mockery of immortality on earth. It 
gives the shadow, but withholds the substance. 

Her husband, who was the richest, and the meanest of 
the Romans, had himself no grave. He perished misera- 
bly with a Romani army in the deserts of the East, in 
that unsuccessful expedition against the Parthians, which 
has stamped his memory with incapacity and shame. 

The rude battlements on the top of the tower, and all 
the old walls and fortifications which surround it, are the 
work of the Gaetani family, who long maintained their 
feudal warfare here. Their ruined church is exactly 
similar to the country churches of England at this day, 
and very unlike any that are seen in Italy. The remains 
of their castle will not stand a comparison with those of 
our feudal barons. 

We pursued our way along the deserted and grass- 
grown line of the Appian way, to the spot where Canova 
has recently re-erected the broken fragments of the 
marble tomb of the Servilian family. Amongst the im- 
mense number of mouldering sepulchres which arrested 
our gaze as we passed along, all excepting the few whose 
names I have now noticed, are unknown. 

At some little distance to the westward, on the waste 
of the Campagna, are some scattered ruins and walls of 
a singular construction, which are said to enclose the 
Campus Ustrinus, the place where the bodies of the 
plebcian dead were burned. Those of the patrician or- 
der were burned in the Campus Martius. 

We were obliged, by an engagement, to return to 
Rome as fast as possible, without being able to visit the 
Catacombs, so that I must defer giving you an account 
of them to a future day,a misfortune I conceive you will 
endure with laudable patience. Adieu. 


oe 
LETTER XX. 
Tomss, &c. 


Near the Porta San Paola stands the gray pyramid of 
Caius Cestius. Who or what he was is unknown. The 
monument that commemorates his death, alone tells us 
that he lived. From it we learn, that he was the con- 
temporary of Cesar and Augustus, but his name does 
not appear in the annals or the literature of that eventful 
and enlightened period. The last struggles of expiring 
freedom do not seem to have roused him to take a part 
to save, or to destroy. Of his wealth, and of his pride, 
this magnificent tomb is a sufficient record; but of his 
merits, or his virtues, no trace remains. The inscription 
only tells us he was one of the seven Epulones, whose 
office was, to furnish, and to eat the sacred banquets of. 
fered to Jupiter and the gods. 

This pyramid, of more than a hundred feet in height, 
is entirely built of marble, but time has changed its co- 
iour, and defaced its polish. The gray lichen has crept 
over it, and wild evergreens hang from its crevices. But 
what it has lost in splendour it has gained in picturesque 
beauty, and there are few remains of antiquity within 
the bounds of the Eternal City, that the eye rests upon 
with such unwearying admiration, as this gray pyramid. 
‘It stands in the “ Prati del Populo Romano,” and 
though no longer devoted to the enjoyment of the living, 
but to the repose of the dead, bright and beautiful in the 
first days of the year was the verdure that covered “ the 
meadows of the Roman people.” 

They are now the burial place of protestants, and con- 
sequently of foreigners only; for all Italians must be 
catholics. By far the greater part of the strangers in- 
terred here are English. Their marble tombstones were 
scattered over the green turf, and the words of my native 
tongue engraven on these mute memorials, which re. 
corded that youth, beauty, rank, and talents, had here 
met a premature grave, spoke powerfully home to the 
heart in this foreign land. Those who now lay uncon- 
scious here, had perhaps, like me, visited this spot in the 
fulness of youth and hope, as little thinking that their 
grave should be added to those they sorrowed over. 

In one place the earth was newly turned up. It was 
the grave of one, who, in the flower of youth, and the 
pride of fortune, had fallen a victim to disease, in the 
very scene whither pleasure had led him; and the new- 


grief of the friends and companions who had raised this 
mournful tribute to his memory. ' 

The stillness and seclusion of the spot, the soft verdure 
of the earth, the ethereal brightness of the heavens, thy 
graves of yesterday at our fect, and the proud tomb gf 
the Roman that died eighteen centuries ago, backed 
the dark battlements of the old walls of the city—4j 
were in harinony with the deep repose of the scene, an 
the heart felt its melancholy beauty. 

We entered the sepulchre of CatusCestius, and dim) 
saw, by the light of torches, some faded specinieng of 
ancient painting which had once been beautiful, and yy 
could still trace the perfection of their design, in all ig 
Grecian taste and correctness. 

At the base of the pyramid stand two marble coly 
which were found beneath the ground, and re-crected 
some of the popes. One foot, which is all that remaing 
of the colossal statue in bronze of Caius Cestius, thy 
formerly stood before his tomb, is now in the museum of 
the capitol. 

The mausoleum of Augustus was erected on the banks 
of the Tiber in the Campus Martius, shaded with a grorg 
of poplars, and adorned with two Egyptian obelises, Up, 
til the extension of the walls by the Emperor Aurelian, 
it was without the gate of the city. So great was th 
solidity of this mighty fabric, that it has been triumphant 
over the attacks of time, Goths, and popes; and its vag 
circumference is still entire, though the upper part isa 
restoration of modern days. The ancicnt reticulated 
walls, in union with these clumsy new ones, may be seen 
in the court of the Palazzo Valdombrini, in the Ripetta; 
but so closely is it hemmed in with mean modern build. 
ings, that this small segment of their imimense circle js 
almcst the only view that is now to be obtained of the 
exterior. 

The interior was for a long time a garden, but late 
improvements have converted it into an arena for bull. 
baiting ; and the rows of seats raised round it, something 
in the style of an ancient amphitheatre, are crowded in 
the evenings of summer with the modern Romans, who, 
in their taste for blood at least, seem to resemble their 
ancient predecessors. 

It is certainly better to sacrifice bulls than men to the 
ferocious passions of the multitude, but I fear human 
nature is much the same now as in former ages, and 
that those who to-day flock to feast their eycs with the 
dying agonics of a noble quadruped, would have seen, 
with the same savage exultation, men tear each otherto 
pieces, or fall in combats with wild beasts. 

That delight so gencral among mankind in war and 
battles, with all their sanguinary horrors, may, I fear, be 
referred to much the same feelings; yet, bad and bloody 
as we still are, we cannot think without horror, that 
those Romans, whose very name we still venerate, insti. 
tuted schools and colleges to train men to murder each 
other, and to die themselves for the diversion of their fel. 
low creatures. 

But, in the vices of these proud masters of the world, 
[ am forgetting their tombs. 

Three ranges of vaults anciently ran round the walls 
of the capacious Mausoleum of Augustus, which was 
destined for his whole race, and that of his kinsmen and 
descendants to the remotest degree; in short, as we 
should say in Scotland, for his whole clan. 

We entered all that now remain of these imperial 
chambers of the dead. They are subdivided into small 
sepulchral cells communicating with each other# In one, 
said to have contained the ashes of Augustus, was a heap 


was one continued masquerade of virtue. In another 


Agrippina had reposed, we found a cart. Her husba 
Germanicus, Octavia, Marcellus, Drusus, Agrippa, Caius 
and Lucius, Livia, Tiberius, and Caligula, are said fo 
have been buried here,—the best and greatest, the vilest 
and most infamous, the murderers and the murdered, 
confounded in one common grave. 

What became of the sarcophagus of Augustus, and of, 
all those which filled this impcrial mausoleum, is uw 
known. 

We left the still more magnificent mausoleum of Had- 
rian,—its sepulchral character having completely merged 
in that of the castle St. Angelo,—for a future visit. 
Pursuing our tour of the tombs, we left Rome by 
Porta del Popolo. It was exactly at this gate, on 
ground now occupied by the church of Santa Maria de. 
Popolo, that Nero is said to have been buried. A tree 
‘sprouted forth from his grave, in which divers demons, 
and other evil-disposed spirits, were known to F 








The sepulchral vault was below the present level of the 


laid stone, which recorded his early virtues, spoke the 


and used to sally forth at nights, working mischlef. 


of charcoal. It was dust, equally worthy dust with that | 
of the cold calculating selfish tyrant, whose whole life ” 


division, where we were told the remains of the virtuous — 
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But Pope Paschal II. routed this convocation, for he 


ised th 
” wn the tree, and built up the church, and had 


cut. do : : 
ve ‘5 ashes, together with all the hobgoblins, thrown 
ae Nero Tiber, where they still lie. The fact, I am 
tomb of aredibly informed, is recorded in an inscription on the 
cked by yement of the church, but I neglected to examine this 


ity,—al} edifying document. 


ene, and The antiquaries of our days always insist upon know- 

ing every thing ancient better than the ancients them- 
d dimly selves ; yet, it secms strange that they should persist in 
mens of placing ero’s tomb at the bottom of the Pincian bill, 
and ye J when his own biographer asserts it was at the top. “ His 
1 all ity ashes,” says Suetonius, “were deposited in the monu- 

ment of the Domitian family, which stands on the top of 
olu the hill overlooking the gardens.” He adds, what seems 
cted astrange proof of tenderness of feeling towards the me- 
‘emains (} mory of such a monster,—* There were some who for a 
us, that long time decked his tomb with spring and summer 
eum of flowers.” 

On the left of the road, we passed one of those old 

2 banks towers, so many of which are scattered over the Cam- 
agro J pagna, vestiges of the dark ages of civil warfare. 
+ Un. Qur coachman, who is an exceedingly communica- 
arelian, (tive, as well as erudite personage, informed us it was 
vas tho called Torre di Quinto, and that “un certo Quinto, who 
nphant was un’ vecchio assai renomato, lived at it in tempi 
its vast ME anlichi.” These.tempi antichi, being, as we well knew, 
rt isa very indefinite in their application, we asked how long 
ulated it was since this hero flourished. 
e Seen “Chia sa?” says the old man, with a true Italian 
petta shrug; “forse tre, quattro, cinque secoli passati; poco 


build. pia, poco meno, ch’ importa?” (Who knows? It may 


rele is be perhaps a matter of three or four hundred years ago; 
of the alittle more or a little less. What does it signify ?) 
On referring to some of our cumbrous books of anti- 
t late quities, we found, to our infinite amusement, that this 
ball. old Quinto (who lived four or five hundred years ago) 
thing was no less a person than Quintius Cincinnatus—from 
led in whom the wild imaginations of some antiquaries, it 
» Who, seems, have derived the name of this Gothic tower— 
their though, according to others, it was only the fifth mile 
stone. 
to the We crossed the two little bridges, under the last of 
uaea which flows the Valca—believed to he the ancient Cre- 
‘ meta—the scene of that disastrous battle between the 
h the people of Veii and the Fabii, in which that gallant band, 
peed, after having voluntarily been so long the sole and suc- 
ver to cessful defenders of their country in the Veian war— 
betrayed, by their too ardent valour, into the snares of 
r and the enemy—fell, to the last man, disdaining to survive 
be their defeat. ‘These patriotic Romans reminded me, in 
oody the union of so many of the same name and family under 
that one chief, as well as in their heroic bravery, of some of 
nati. out Highland clans. I know you will be amused at my 
each nationality, when you find that I cannot praise the Fabii 
r fel without bringing in the Scots. 
otl, Much dispute has arisen in modern times respecting 


the site of the ancient city of Veii—the early rival of 
Rome—the Latin Troy, that was taken after a ten years’ 





bo siege—the most important conquest of the infant repub- 
and lieand which, even after its conquest, had so nearly 
ee made the Romans Veientes, and Rome cease to be. 


On whichever side you leave Rome, the feeling of de- 
eertion strikes you with strange and fearful surprise. 
From a great metropolis—the seat of the most refined 
arts, you plunge at once into a desert. You know your- 
self to be close to a large and populous city, yet you see 
to houses, no people, no cultivation, no signs of life; you 

“Meet no passengers on the road, or if you catch the 
glimpse of a human being, he wears the garb and aspect 
_ fasavage. He is clad in shaggy sheep skins, his legs 
_ tnd feet are bare, and his dark eyes glare wildly on you 
ashe crosses the waste. The incongruity of your own 

gures and equipage, in a scene like this, sometimes 

les you ; you feel as if left alone in the world. At 
the Ponte Moile we saw before us the Porta del Popolo, 
and left the desert. 


I lately learnt from Cardinal . that in a vine- 
yard near this bridge, called, I think, the Vigna Pino, 

had seen, many years ago, some fine specimens of, 
ancient painting, on the walls of a subterranean sepul- 
chral chamber. Into this vineyard, however, we never 
could get access; and I have not been able to ascertain 
whether they are still visible, or whether, as usual, they 
have been carried away or destroyed. Not far from the 
Ponte Molle is a spring of mineral water, strongly im- 
Pregnated with carbonic acid gas, called Aqua Acetos, to 
Which, in extremity of Jacobitism, our old friend, Mr. 
> 7? Would needs make a pilgrimage, because he had 
heard it had been drank of by the pretender. 


ean 
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LETTER XXI. 
TOMBS AND CATACOMBS. 


From the tombs of the Augustan age, it is a long 
transition to those of Constantine. From the days of the 
first, we pass to those of the last emperor whose reign 
Rome was destined to behold; yet of all who lived and 
died during that long interval, no stone now tells where 
the remains even of one single individual repose. ‘I'he 
magnificent mole of Hadrian, which might seem to 
form a solitary exception, retains not a trace of its ori- 
ginal sepulchral destination. Nor is there one of the 
thousand mouldering tombs which are scattered over the 
Campagna, that can even boast a name. 

About two miles from Rome, beyond the Porta Pia, on the 
Via Nomentana, is the mausoleum of Santa Constantia, the 
daughter of Constantine the Great, which was converted 
into a church in honour of that saint, in early times. It is a 
circular building, sufficiently ugly on the outside, but the in- 
side derives some beauty from a double range of granite 
columns, coupled, not in front, but in file; one close 
behind another. Instead of the entablature, however, 
small arches rest on the columns—a barbarous combina- 
tion, decisive of the total decline of the art, and never 
seen in any building previous to the reign of Constan- 
tine. That it is the mausoleum of his daugliter, is not 
denied. Some old pope had fixed upon it for his own 
remains, but luckily died before he had taken measures 
to secure it, and his successors interred him in a humbler 
coffin. 

Late as it was, we stopped to examine the Tor’ di 
Schiava, the remains of an ancient building, christened 
the temple of Hope, merely because there was such a 
temple somewhere on this road, where people sacrificed 
before they went to the temple of Fortune, at Preneste, 
to consult the Sortes. 

In returning, we found out the old wooden gate that 
leads to the ruined tomb of the Empress Helena. By 
some antiquaries, this sepulchre of our good country- 
woman is supposed to occupy the site of the temple of 
Quietes—not that they know any thing about the matter, 
or have any reason for the supposition ; and it is rather 
more certain that it is now called the ‘Torre Pignatarra, 
and that it has been built with a great profusion of 
brick, and paucity of taste. A part only of its immense 
ruined circle now remains, but we have little to regret 
in its demolition. It contains a small neglected church, 
and the habitation of the priest. who performs the duties. 

The immense magnificent porphyry sarcophagus of 
the empress, which was found here, is now placed in the 
vatican, along with that of Santa Constantia, which it 
precisely resembles in the form and style of sculpture. 

We entered the catacombs from this church, and 
walked through these narrow sepulchral pathways, until 
they were blocked up. They branch out in various di- 
rections, uncounted miles under ground, and formerly 
extended to those beneath the church of 8S. Lorenzo, on 
one side of Rome, and S. Sebastiano on the other; but 
the communications have been stopped. At St. Sebastian’s 
alone, though a few miles only are now left open, they 
have been explored to the extent of above fifteen miles. 
Their ramifications, far and wide, may in fact be called 
endless; and their statement, even at the lowest compu- 
tation, would seem fabulous. There can be little doubt 
that these bewildering subterranean labyrinths were the 
work of a long succession of ages, gradually formed by 
the excavation of puzzolana, an immense quantity of 
which was used and exported for sand, mortar, and other 
purposes, by the Romans.* It is probable, too, that they 
served as quarries of tufo stone, 

The doctrine advanced by the priesthood, that they 
were made by the Christians for places of concealment 
unknown to the Pagans, is so monstrous, as scarcely to 
require refutation. ‘Their amazing extent is, of itself, a 
sufficient proof of its falsehood ;“*for, even supposing it 
practicable, to have carried on such immense works, and 
conveyed away the mountains of sand and earth exca- 
vated in secret, would not the very fear of discovery have 
prevented their unnecessary extension? Was it not de- 
feating their very end to make them on every side of 
Rome, and so large, that they must inevitably have been 
found out? But not the unremitting labours of all the 
Christians that ever drew breath before the time of Con- 
stantine, could have formed the almost immeasurable 
extent of the catacombs. Still, though it was neither in 
the power or the policy of the Christians to have made 





*It is thought that the ancient Roman mortar owed 
its peculiar hardness to the qualities of the puzzolana, 


such enormous works, it is highly probable, that, when 


made, they were used by them for places of concealment 
for the living, and of burial for the dead. 

They were, however, likewise used for the burial of 
pagans, long before there were any Christians, They 
are mentioned by Horace, and, I am told, by Festus and 
Pompeius, under the name of Puticuli, in which infants, 
whose bodies were never burnt, were interred; and also 
such adults of the lower orders as were too poor to af- 
ford the expenses of funeral piles, and too respectable to 
— their remains thrown out upon the Campus Esqui- 
inus. 

We had long meditated a descent into the catacombs, 
and at last contrived to put it into execution. 

Imagine us, then, assembled in the church of St. Se- 
bastian’s, on the point of penetrating into these long and 
almost interminable cemeteries, summoning up all opr 
courage to encounter their mysterious terrors, and pre- 
pared for every possible combination of gloom and horror 
amidst the chilling damps of these ancient receptacles of 
the dead. We descended a dark narrow staircase, each 
bearing a lighted taper, and at the bottom entered upon 
the sepulcbral labyrinth, the low and crumbling roof 
above our heads alinost threatening to crush us, and the 
rock on either side filled with cavities for corpses. 

The narrow way was so narrow as only to admit a 
single person, so that we proceeded one after another in 
a long line, the echo of our footsteps sounding heavily on 
the ear, and the lights borne by each, the dark military 
cloaks in which the gentlemen had wrapped themselves, 
the white waving garments of the ladies, and the long 
sable robes of the attendant servants of the church, 
forming altogether such a striking procession through 
these subterraneous sepulchres, that I could net help ob- 
serving we wanted nothing but the figure of death at our 
head, to be taken for a company of ghosts. 

The cavities for the dead are hollowed out horizontally 
in the soft puzzolana rock, three or four tiers, one above 
another. ‘l'o my great surprise, every one of them was 
empty; not a bone was any where to be seen; they had 
all been carried off, we were told, as precious relics. But 
almost all the cavities seemed to be for children; few, 
certainly, were large enough to contain a man of ordi- 
nary size; su that, if really all filled with Christian 
martyrs, as the clergy say, they must for the most part 
have been babes, and a very small proportion could have 
arrived at years of discretion. ‘I'he extraordinary pre- 
dominance of these cavities, the ordinary size of an in- 
fant’s grave, is of itself a sufficient corroboration of the 
fact already alluded to, that the catacombs were used as 
places of burial for pagan children; and if you consult 
a few moderate sized folios, out of the many that ‘have 
been written on the catacombs, you will find, that tombs 
of heathens of all sizes have been taken out of them. 

But be they heathen or heretic, it makes no difference, 
all go for saints that are found here, and not a bone of 
one of them is now to be seen through the whole extent 
of the catacombs. Having once been declared to be the 
precious relics of the martyrs, they have been collected, 
laid up for use, and exported all over the Christian world. 
A cardinal has the management of this lucrative traffic ; 
and it is certainly a comfortable thing to know, that 
while the virtue of these bones fortifies the souls of the 
faithful abroad, the sale of them fills the pockets of the 
priesthood at home. ‘There are sage people who think, 
that, like the widow’s cruise of oil, the store will prove 
inexhaustible, always answering to the demand. 

At the bottom of the staircase, before we reascended 
to upper day, we went into a square chapel hollowed out 
of the rock; where the.early Christians, who were con- 
cealed in these labyrinths, we were told, offered up their 
orisuns. The altar is decorated by a highly extolled bust 
of St. Sebastian, by Bernini, characterised, I thought, by a 
full share of his usual affectation, exaggeration, and ab- 
sence of truth and nature. Service is still performed 
here once a year for the souls of the blessed martyrs. 

We met with none of the horrors which the relation 
of others had taught us to anticipate, nor even the cold 
and damp, which we had dreaded the most of all. 

The catacombs of Rome are, however, far inferior in 
grandeur to those of Naples, whose spacious galleries and 
lofty halls, tier above tier, buried in the earth, and te- 
nanted hy the dead, powerfully affect the imagination. 

In the hands of a poet, or a man of genius, what 
tent engines they might prove of horror and sublimity ! 
What scenes of deep awakening interest, terror and pity, 
might be conjured up within these mysterious cham- 


:| bers! 


The church of St. Sebastian is one of the seven basi- 
lica of Rome that pilgrims visit to obtain “ absolution 





which still forms the best cement in the world. 


and remission of their sins.” But here were we, a par- 
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cel of poor heretics, who had visited these holy shrines 
in vain,—for our sins, unabsolved, still stuck by us. Be- 
fore we left the church, one of its retainers begged of us 
—* For the holy souls in purgatory,” upon which your 
friend insisted upon knowing what good mo- 
ney could do them there. The man reluctantly replied, 
that the money was given to say masses for them, and 
that these masses shortened the period of their pur- 
gation. 

—< > 


LETTER XXII. 


ST. JOHN LATERAN. 

Deep is the fall from imperial to papal Rome. We 
descend through long ages of still increasing barbarism, 
till we reach the lowest abyss of degradation and misery. 
From the noonday of Roman glory, of arts and literature, 


we fall into the darkness of ignorance, the midnight of 


taste. From the antiquities of Roman days, we must 
now reluctantly turn to the vestiges of those times which 
have been justly and emphatically styled the dark ages ; 
for the light of learning, and science, and civilisation, was 
then totally obscured. Reason and refinement are fled— 
brutal force, lawless tyranny, and slavish superstition, 
reigned over the world; and what memorials can ages 
such as these have left, that we should love to look 
upon? 

Alike uninteresting in themselves, and in all the recol- 
lections they awaken, I am sure I shall anticipate your 
wishes by hastening over these monuments of meanness 
and degradation as rapidly as possible. 

“ Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

They chiefly consist of basilicas, but their number is 
appalling. The ancient churches received this name 
from being generally formed out of Roman basilice, or 
halls of justice, and from being always built nearly on 
the same plan. The tribune, at the upper part of the 
building, the seat of the judge, received the altar; and 
throughout Italy to this day, it retains the name and the 
form. 

Many of the old churches of Rome are still called 
basilica; but that title properly belongs to the basilica 
par excellence,—the Seven Basilica,—which possess the 
invaluable privilege of according six thousand years’ in- 
dulgence to the penitent who shall visit in one day their 
designated shrines and altars. 

These are St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran’s, Santa Maria 
Magzgiore’s, S. Paola fuore le mura, Santa Croce in Gieru- 
salemme, S. Sebastiano, and 8. Lorenzo fuore le mura. 

Constantine was the grand builder of these holy erec- 
tions. At the prayer of the female saints of his family, 
he founded basilica upon basilica; and, careless of the 
fate of the city he had resolved to desert, and the splen- 
dour of which he longed to eclipse, he permitted the pious 
zeal of the Christians to pull down the superb temples, 
and tear away the noble columns and porticos, that had 
sheltered the false gods of paganism. ‘There is not an 
ancient church of the papal city which is not adorned 
with the spoils of imperial Rome. 

It is now fifteen hundred years since Constantine 
founded the basilica of St. John Lateran, which, during 
many succeeding ages, maintained its rank as the mother 
of churches, and the head of the Christian world, until 
it was displaced by its ambitious rival, St. Peter’s. 

Contiguous to the palace, Constantine built the basilica ; 
but all his erections have long siice disappeared. It has 
been burnt down, and built up, and enlarged, and im- 
proved, and new fronted, so many different ways, and at 
so many different times, and embellished by so many dif- 
ferent popes, that, take it as a whole, it is one of the 
largest and ugliest churches you can see any where. Its 
southern elevation is, however, imposing, notwithstanding 
its load of ornaments, and its glaring defects. As a 
proof of the taste which has beautified its interior, I need 
only mention, that Borromini, the last architect who im- 
proved it, built up the ancient columns of oriental granite 
that supported the great nave, in his huge white washed 
buttresses. I could not but mourn, as I contemplated 
them, over the loss of the imprisoned ganite columns with- 
in, and the waste of marble in the uncouth colossal statues 
of the apostles without, one of which, like a watchman 
in his box, is placed in every buttress. 

The high altar carries above it a huge tower, intended, 
I was assured, for ornament—than which, nothing can 
be more frightful. In a semicircular sort of gallery 
which runs behind the upper end of the church, there 
is, at one end, an altar decorated with four ancient co- 
lumns of gilt bronze, said to be the identical columns 
made by Augustus from the rostra of the ships taken in 


capitol. So, at least, Marliano asserts, without assigning 
any proof. However, the fact seems assumed by various 
contemporary writers, as if of acknowledged truth ; and, 
probably, they knew them at least to have been brought 
from the capitol. At all events, they are unquestionably 
ancient columns; and, I believe, the only ancient columns 
of bronze in the world. At the other extremity of this 
gallery, on each side of the organ, are two magnificent 
ancient columns of giallo antico, one of which was taken 
from the arch of Constantine by Clement XII. who re- 
placed it with one of white marble. 

The Corsini chapel in this church, in the unrivalled 
beauty and splendour of the ancient marbles which line 
its walls, the columns which sustain its rich frieze of 
sculptured bronze, the gilding which emblazons its dome, 
the polished marbles of its variegated pavement, the pre- 
cious stones which gem its altars, and the prodigality of 
magnificence that enshrines the tombs of its popes—far 
surpasses all that a transalpine fancy could conceive. It 
is built in the form of a Greek cross; but the eye is with- 
drawn from its perhaps too unobtrusive architecture, by 
the splendour of its decoration, which is, however, re- 
markably chaste. 

The beautiful porphyry Sarcophagus, in one of the 
tombs which now contains the remains of Clement XII. 
is called the urn of Marcus Agrippa, because found in 
the portico of the Pantheon, although this very circum- 
stance affords a strong presumption that it was not his; 
because, in the first place, pagan temples were never used 
for places of interment; and, in the second, there can be 
little doubt that Agrippa was buried in the magnificent 
mausoleum of his father-in-law. 

In all probability, this sarcophagus has been placed 
in the Pantheon in recent ages, since the establishment 
of Christianity; and it is unquestionably one of the many 
thousand unknown sarcophagi of ancient Rome. 

Just as we were leaving the church of St. John La- 
teran, I observed some banners hanging up, something 
like those suspended in Westminster Abbey at the in. 
stallation of knights of the garter; but, on enquiry, I 
found these belonged to a batch of saints that the present 
pope had eanonised here a few years ago, all at once. 

In the portico of this church stands a wretched statue 
of Constantine, found in his baths, which may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the art during his reign, as we may 
suppose the greatest skill would be exerted on the statue 
of the emperor, and it exhibits an unquestionable proof; 
of its total degeneracy. 

A still more hideous statue of Henry IV. of France, 
graces one of the many faces of this church, and con- 
veys no favourable impression of the advancement of the 
arts at that period. 

This is one of the basilicas which has a holy door, but 
it has also a pagan gate, which is a much more interest- 
ing object to the eyes of heretics. It is supposed to have 
formerly been the entrance to a Roman, as now to a 
Christian basilica, for it was brought from the old church 
of S. Adriano in the Forum, which enjoys the reputation 
of being the remains of the basilica of Paulus milius. 
There is no doubt, that the gate is ancient—and very 
little, that it is not of that early date. It is of bronze. 
The stars were stuck upon it by Alexander VII. The 
rest is antique. Some of its ornamental parts have been 
wantonly broken off since I have been at Rome. 

I am credibly informed, that a little chapel, down the 
green avenue within the walls near this church, is built 
upon the very spot where St. John the Evangelist was 
boiled in a huge cauldron of oil; a process, which, as is 
well known, had in his case a much more beneficial ef.- 
fect than when tried upon old Jason; for he (St. John) 
lived afterwards to such an age, that it almost scemed, in 
good earnest, to have renewed his youth. 

This church, as well as almost every other of any 
consideration in Rome, abounds in valuable relics. For, 
partly from being the scene of most of the principal mar- 
tyrdoms, and partly from St. Helena’s pious care in for- 
warding ship loads of relics from the holy lands, no place 
is so well stocked with these spiritual treasures as Rome. 
It sometimes happened, indeed, that all the cargoes sent 
by the empress did not arrive at their just place of desti- 
nation ; for instance, one day, a horse employed in draw- 
ing a wagon load of them, turned restive, and kicked so 
manfully, that its kicking was manifestly a miracle, and 
no doubt remained, that, not the horse, but the relics, 
chose to procced no farther. There they were accord- 
ingly deposited, and a church was built over them, which 
is called St. James at the Kicking of the Horses, (San 
Giacomo Scossa Cavelli,) to this day. 

Notwithstanding this wagon load which went to St. 
James however, St. John has some very rare and curious 
relics; and I shall particularise a few of those exhibited 


here on holy Thursday. First, the heads of 8t. Poi, 
St. Paul, encased in silver busts, set with jewels, 2d, 4 
lock of the Virgin Mary’s hair, and a piece of her ye: 
ticoat. 3d, A robe of Jesus Christ’s sprinkied with hig 
blood. 4th, Some drops of his blood in a phial 

5th, Some of the water which flowed out of the woun 
on his side. 6th, Some of the sponge. 7th, The tab 
on which our Saviour ate the last supper,—and whig 
must, by a miracle, have held all the twelve apostles, a} 
though it seems impossible for more than two 

sit at it. 8th, A piece of the stone of the sepulchre 
which the angel sat,—and, lastly, the identical porphyry 
pillar on which the cock was perched when he crowed 
after Peter denicd Christ. There are some towels, 
with which the angels wiped St. Lorenzo’s face when hy 
was broiling on the gridiron. 

I thought all these sufficiently marvellous; but what 
was my surprise to find the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
though, how they got here, nobody knows,—and two 
pieces of the wood of the real ark of’ the covenant! 

But, by far the most valuable relic brought from Py 
lestine by that indefatigable collector, Santa Helena,ig 
the holy staircase, the very same on which Christ des. 
cended from the judgment seat of Pilate. 

But when Sixtus V. rebuilt the palace, he brought its 
forgotten virtues to light, and raised for it an erection of 
its own, opposite the church, in which it’ is now placed; 
and these holy steps are now never ascended but on the 
knees, and are never descended at all; four parallel staiz. 
cases are provided in the same building, which are not 
holy, and by which the penitents descend. 

“ These holy steps that pious knees have worn," fill 
they are almost worn away, have now been cased in 
wood; and so great is the passage upon it, that except 
on a grand festa,—a festone,—you cannot fail to see va 
rious sinners creeping up it on their knees, repeating on 
every step a paternoster and an ave Maria. On the Fri. 
days during lent crowds go up. 1 have myself more 
than once seen princes of royal blood slowly working 
their way up on their knees, their rosary in their hands 
At the top of the staircase is the Sancta Sanctorum,a 
little dark looking square hole, with an iron grated wit- 
dow, in the centre of the house—but so holy, that no 
woman is ever admitted into it, a Mahometan exclusion 
I could not much repine at, for really this “ Holy of 
Holies” is a most uninviting place. It contains an altar, 
which, from its extreme holiness, I should suppose must 
be nearly useless; for even the pope himself may not per 
form mass at it. 

It has an altar-piece, a head of Christ, painted by the 
joint hand of St. Luke and some angels; and yet, people 
that have seen it, maintain it to be a most hideous piece 
of work. I can easily believe, indeed, that even their 
angelic touches would fail to make poor St. Luke’s per 
formance decent, for his numerous works prove that he 
was no great hand at it. I think it was Carlo Maratti 
who used to lament that the Evangelist had not beena 
contemporary of his, that he might have given him a few 
lessons. 

The manner in which this joint production of St. Luke 
and the angels arrived here, is, however, even more eX 
traordinary than the artists by whom it was executed. 
In the days of that image destroying E:nperor, Leo, 
the Isaurian, it is related, that a worthy patriarch of the 
church, in order to save this angelic—and evangelic— 
painting from his clutches, threw it into the sea at Con 
stantinople, from whence it performed the voyage to 
Rome by itself, and landed itself in safety at the port.’ 
On the outside of the Sancta Sanctorum is suspe 

a collection of votive pictures, chiefly commemorative of 
the hairbreadth ’scapes from divers perils, effected by 
the agency of the miraculous image within. Hearts, 
hands, heads, legs, and arms, without number, are to be 
seen in almost every church, in testimony of the mim 
culous cures worked by the image or shrine to which 
they are appended; but these are more than usually mr 
raculous. 

One picture represented a party overturned in a cat, 
and miraculously saved by tumbling on a dunghill,—an 
ther, a man in a pond, pulled out by a rope,—a ind, @ 
child, in danger of being bit by a great dog, saved by the 
interposition of a stick: in all which cases, it was 20 
the dunghill, the rope, or the stick, that got the ment 
of the deliverance, but this miraculous image m 

St. Luke and the angels, which we should never have 
dreamt had any hand in the business. 

The Latcran palace is now more usefully employed # 
an hospital, than as a third papal residence. : 
The Baptistery, like all the. baptisteries of Italy, is de. 
dicated to St. John the Baptist, and has the usual quantum 
of altars, images, and shrines. It has served as the 








the battle of Actium, and dedicated by Domitian on the 
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———— - 
them all, for it was the most ancient. It seems to have 
‘vod its own descent from the ancient bath, which the 
wilding strongly resembles in form; and, in fact, the font 
‘ea bath, being sufficiently ample for the complete sub- 
, sion of adults. 3 hes 
The Baptistery 1s an isolated building of an octagonal 
form, perfectly plain on the outside. In the inside, cight 
columns of porphyry support a cornice, which does 
the double duty of serving for a base to eight little co- 
jamns of white marble, that have the most paltry effect 
imaginable, stuck upon this half-completed order. Indeed, 
ntifal materials were never put together in such de- 
ly bad taste. : ‘ ; 
This baptistery was built by Constantine,—but certain- 
jy not, as is pretended, for his own baptism; for that was 
deferred, as we are informed by Eusebius, his biographer 
and panegyrist, till the very day of his death, which hap- 
ed at Nicodemia. This conclusive statement com- 
pletely oversets the monkish legend, because there could 
have been no imaginable motive for the assertion of a 
filsehood, and because it must have been followed by in- 


stant confutation. 
— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CASTLE SAN ANGELO—ST. PETER’S. 


St. Peter’s is the pride of the modern Romans—or 
rather of the people of Rome—for Romans there are 
none. The ruined temples, the fallen columns, the sacred 
gil of the Roman Forum, the mouldering walls of the 
ancient capital, and the deserted expanse of the Seven 
Hills of ancient Rome—on which the eye of the stranger 
rests with such undying interest—-are to them as nothing ; 
bat St. Peter’s they never weary of seeing, admiring, de- 
scribing, vaunting, and praising. f , 

Feeling that we had, as yet, very imperfectly viewed a 
building, in all respects so important and so worthy of 
attention, we resolved to pay it a special visit. We cross- 
ed again the Ponte San Angelo, through a goodly com- 
pany of angele, drawn up opposite to each other, exactly 
asifthey were performing a country dance, and standing 
“on the light fantastic toe,” in the most distorted and af- 
fected attitudes imaginable. ‘These frightful creatures 
are the productions of Bernini and his scholars. Another, 
larger, and, if possible, still more hideous—a great angel 
in bronze, crowns the summit of the castle San Angelo, 
flapping his wings, and staring you full in the face. 

On enquiring what was the reason of his occupying so 
extraordinary a post, we were, informed, that one day, 
during a plague at Rome, when Gregory the Great was 
crossing this bridge, the Archangel Michael appeargg to 
him on the top of the Castle, flapping his wings, just as 
he does now; in consequence of which, the plague imme- 
diately ceased, and the worthy pontiff set up his statue on 
the spot, in commemoration of the apparition, which no- 
body but himself had seen. 

Why his holiness thought proper to make the archangel 
asaint, I am at a loss to conceive; it seems an honour 
rather derogatory to his dignity, and about as superfluous 
a8 to dub a duke or an archduke a city knight,—if I may 
be allowed so profane an illustration. 

This sainted angel, however, partook of the accidents 
of mortality ; for, in one of the many battles and sieges 
which this castle has sustained, from the days of Justinian 
to those of Charles V., he was shot, and another was sub- 
stituted in his place by Benedict XIV. 

The colossal pine, or fir cone of bronze, now in the 
Belvedere gardens, is thought, by some, to have occupied 
the position at present held by the angel on the summit 
of Hadrian’s magnificent tomb—but it is much more pro- 
bable that both the pine and the peacock were from the 
tomb of Honorius, which was in this neighbourhood. 
Belisarius has been accused of hurling down the beautiful 
slatues which are said to have adorned it, upon the heads 
ofits Gothic assailants; but that great general well knew 
that this species of ammunition would be so soon exhaust- 
ed, that I can scarcely conceive he ever had recourse to 
it, It has stood many sieges, but can never stand any 
more. In modern tactics, it is a wholly untenable for- 
tress; but to it, as to a place of security, that monster, 

Pope Alexander VI., made a covered way from the Vatican, | | 
by which he might escape the just fury of his subjects. 

fact, it has been taken and retaken, fortified and dis- 
mantled, altered and repaired so often, that little of the 

al structure now remains, except the mighty circle 
of its walls ; and thus by dint of the erections, and de- 
structions, of Hadrian, and Belisarius, the Goths and the 
Popes,—and by the instrumentality of the saint angel 
who has christened it afresh after himself,—the Mola Ha- 
driane has been transformed into that chance-medley 





of St. John the Baptist, and with more thumbs of his 
namesake the Evangelist, than ever fell to the lot of any 
ordinary man; so that we must be constrained to believe 
that saints possess more members than sinners. 


tradition,t fell victims to Nero’s persecution of the Chris- 
tians. St. Peter, who was condemned to the ignominious 
death of the cross, was, by his own desire, crucified with 
his head downwards, as unworthy to share the same fate 
as his master. 


dition—was interred, with the remains of other martyrs, 
in a grotto or cave, now the tomb, or confession of St. 
Peter, over which the church is built. 
must have been made in the circus of Nero, which indis- 
putably occupied this very site! 
other proofs which might be brought of the fact, I shall 
only mention the conclusive one, that the obelise which 


criminals of rank, and those who fall under the suspicion 
or displeasure of the pope; for, although the representa- 
tive of St Peter can no longer hurl monarchs from their 
‘thrones at his nod, he can still shut up a refractory conte, 
or marchese, at his pleasure. 


reserved his head, destined for the scaffold next day, for 
the future tiara; and poor Benvenuto Cellini, in trying to 
follow his example, very narrowly escaped breaking his 
neck, and did break one leg. —Vide Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 


is in every respect highly probable, but merely to state, 
that it does not rest upon historical evidence, which re- 
cords the cruel persecution, but is silent as to the names 


Monster, the Castle San Angelo; and so complete is the | of the Christian martyrs. 


metamorphose, that I do suppose, if Hadrian were to come 
to life again, he would have some difficulty in recognising 
his own sepulchre. 

This proud fabric is an instance how completely vanity 
defeats its own ends. It was destined by Hadrian to hold 
his remains for ever. Had he chosen a more humble 
monument, his imperial dust might probably still have 
remained undisturbed. As it is, his ashes are long since 
scattered—his very name has passed away, and the place 
which was destined to be sacred to the memory of the 
greatest of the dead, now serves for the punishment of 
the vilest of the living; for about four hundred wretches, 
sentenced to the galleys, compelled to hard labour, and 
chained together like dogs in couples, are shut up here.* 

This profanation, I confess, moves me to little indigna- 
tion. I cannot look with much veneration on the tomb 
of a tyrant, or respect the selfish vanity which lavished 
wealth, labour, and power, that might have erected insti- 
tutions to bless and benefit future generations, in furming 
for itself a disproportioned grave. Madame de Stael, if 
T recollect right, admires it excessively, and calls it “ noble 
inutility.” That character, indeed, may be applied to most 
of Hadrian’s plans, which had all self for their end. He 
did nothing for his subjects—nothing to benefit or im- 
prove mankind. He ransacked the world, and exhausted 
its treasures, to raise for himself, while living, a palace, 
and, when dead, a tomb, such as the world has seen no 
more. He resolved to eclipse the proud Mausoleum of 
Augustus—and he succeeded. But with his splendid 
talents, unbounded wealth, and uncontrolled power, what 
a benefactor he might have been to society, and to his 
species ! 

From the tombs of the emperors, let us now turn to 
those of the apostles—or, in plain English, let us proceed 
from the Castle San Angelo to St. Peter’s Church, where, 
as our conductor to-day avowed, not only St. Peter, but 
St. Paul, was buried. 

We represented to him that it was very unreasonable 
to lay claim to both, and that as the body of St. Paul lies 
at his own basilica, which was built over it on purpose, it 
could not well be herealso. The man would not give up 
the point; he positively maintained that the viscere only 
of St. Paul were interred there, and that all the rest of 
his members were here, excepting his head, which is at 
some other church,—I forget what. So that it seems, 
while common mortals are content with one grave, saints 
have two or three. 

As to the fact, St. Paul’s body may have been cut into 
as many picces as they pretend; for they certainly do di- 
vide deceased saints into very minute portions. You may 
find different bones of them in every different kingdom 
of theChristian world ; sometimes, indeed, in multiplicity 
that is rather startling. I have heard of three indisputa- 
ble legs of St. Luke; and it has been my own fortunate 
lot, in the course of my travels, to mect with two heads 


The two apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, according to 


His body—according to a somewhat less credible tra- 


But this grotto 


Amongst a thousand 





* The upper part of it also serves as a state prison for 


A pope, or at least an em- 
bryo pope, once madé his escape from it in a basket, and 


+ I do not mean to imply any doubt of the fact, which 


stood in the centre of that circus, close to St. Peter’s 
church, on the spot where the sacristy is now built, until 
the time of Sixtus V., when it was removed to its present 
position. 

It is therefore undeniable, that since the obelisec which 
was in the centre of the circus was close to the walls of 
the church, the pretended grotto, or tomb, which is in the 
centre of the church, must have been within the bounds 
of the circus. 


We must, therefore, believe, that Nero permitted the 
corpse of the poor Judean fisherman, who had just suffer- 
ed, by his command, the ignominious death of a malefac- 
tor, to be interred,in his own circus, the darling scene of 
his pleasures; at once polluting a spot sacred to the gods, 
and to the games celebrated in their honour, with the for- 
bidden rites of burial, and outraging the religion and the 
ordinances of his country ; or, if we refuse to admit this, 
it is certain that neither the body of St. Peter, nor any 
other body in that day, could have been interred here. 
Even if, by any stretch of fancy, we could persuade our- 
selves that the circus was so impossibly small that this 
grotto, or tomb, was beyond it, we know that it was sur- 
rounded by the gardens of Nero, and are we, therefore, to 
suppose that he erected the tomb of the Christian martyrs 
in his own pleasure grounds? 

But a bull from a pope settles all these difficulties, 
which are so perplexing to the unassisted mind, and saves 
all the useless trouble of reasoning ; and his infallibility 
having issued his edict to fix the tomb of St. Peter here, 
there is no more to be said about it. 

Here, therefore, a basilica, or church, dedicated to the 
great apostle, was erected, originally, it is said, by Con- 
stantine. In subsequent times, it was frequently repaired 
—perhaps rebuilt—till Pope Nicholas V., in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, resolved to erect a new church, 
and even began a part of it, which was continued, at in- 
tervals, by a few of his successors; but it was not till the 
pontificate of Julius II., in 1506, that the old church was 
pulled down and the first stone laid of the edifice which 
was destined to be the pride of the Christian world. 


It was begun upon the plan of Bramante, a Latin cross, 
but the pope and architect both died. Another pope (Leo 
X.) and other architects, succeeded, among whom was 
Raphael. He proposed some important improvements, 
but before they were put in execution, he, too, followed 
his predecessors to an untimely grave. The plan of Bal- 
thasar Peruzzi,—(that of a Greek cross,)—was next adopt- 
ed, and abandoned. New ones followed, and shared the 
same fate, till at length, after endless changes of popes, 
plans, and architects, the great dome, the only part of 
Buonarotti’s noble plan that has eventually been preserv- 
ed, was erected about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It was one of the last labours of the life of that great man, 
to make, with his own hands, a model of the intended 
church, the leading features of which were the simple 
form of the Greek cross, equal in all its parts, surmounted 
by the lofty cupola, and faced with four corresponding 
fronts, which imitated the majestic portico of the pan. 
theon. 

Had this grand design been carried into execution, St. 
Peter’s might have rivalled the proudest monuments of 
antiquity in taste, as much as it surpasses them in size. 
But it was discarded; Paul V. and Carlo Maderno laid 
their heads together, and substituted what we see, the 
Latin cross, and a front, to which I will forbear giving 
any name. 

If I had contemned this front, even when I first saw it, 
it was not possible, that, with the majestic simplicity of 
the pantheon fresh in my remembrance, I could admire 
it now ; and I gazed on the vast sweep of the noble co- 
lonnades, the beauty of the fountains, and the sublimity 
of the everlasting obelisc, with feelings of mortified re- 
gret, that every thing connected with St. Peter’s should 
be so grand, except St. Peter’s itself. It is now, like its 
author man—a medley of all that is noble, with much 
that is base. 

Paul V., in an inscription on the front, has taken to 
himself the whole merit of the building he had the 
fortune to complete, without noticing the labours of the 
four-and-twenty popes that had gone before him.* I never 
see it without wishing, (heaven forgive me!) that he had 
not had quite so much time allowed him in this world for 
pulling down beautiful ruins, and building up ugly 
churches. S 

Inside, however, we found that beauty we had vainly 





*Counting from Nicholas V., who was certainly the 
original beginner. The popes who did not build, accu- 
yarag money for those who did, and thus all contribut- 
ed to it. 
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looked for in its exterior. In every new visit, I find more 
to. admire. 

We had obtained the written permission of a cardinal 
to visit the subterranean chapel, (once the sacred grotto,) 
without which, no woman is allowed to enter it, except 
on Whitsundays, when it is open to all the fair sex, but 
men are excluded. 1 laughed at this piece of absurdity, 
as I thought it, but people should not laugh at what they 
don’t understand; and I afterwards found there were sui- 
ficient reasons for the regulation, and that—incredible as 
it may seem—when it had been open to both sexes indis- 
criminately, the sanctity of the place had not saved it 
from being converted into the scene of those licentious in- 
trigues which its obscurity seemed calculated to favour. 

We descended, by a double marble staircase, to the 
brazen doors of the confession, or tomb of St. Peter, illu- 
minated by more than a hundred never-dying lamps, 
twinkling, unnecessarily, in the eye of day; but within 
the sepulchre all is dark, and the tapers of our guides re- 
vealed its splendour very imperfectly to view. We entered 
one large, and four smaller subterranean chapels. Pave- 
ments of beautiful inlaid marble—curious old mosaics, of 
the earliest ages of Christianity—laborious gilt paintings, 
by Greek artists of the same era—and a profusion of 
other ornaments richly adorn the interior; while marble 
sculpture, and bronze bassi relievi, on the splendid shrine 
of the apostles, represent the great miracles of their lives; 
and their images shine on a ground of gold above the 
great altar which is erected over the spot of their interment. 

But although it seems that St. Paul, and a great many 
saints and ‘martyrs were buried here, their merits are 
quite lost in those of St. Peter, as the light of the moon 
and stars is extinguished in the meridian blaze of day. 

This holy sepulchre is surrounded by a circular vault, 
which is lined with the tombs of popes, saints, and empe- 
rors, besides a long list of deposed or abdicated princes. 
The last representatives of our own unfortunate Stuarts, 
the Emperor Otho, and a Queen of Jerusalem, are buried 
here; not to mention many other ill-fated members of 
fallen royalty,—which, indeed, it will be quite as conve- 
nient to me not to do, because I have forgotten them. 
The famous Countess Matilda, and Queen Christina of 
Sweden, have a place in the church above. Both these 
princesses certainly merited well of the holy see. The 
countess materially augmented the patrimony with her 
pious bequests, which acceptable proof of her faith was 
supposed to arise either from her love of religion, or of 
Gregory VII., a pontiff who, while he interdicted all the 
clergy throughout Europe from marrying—as a sin in- 
consistent with the sanctity of a minister of the gospel— 
it was well known, revelled himself in the lawless love of 
that princess. 

As to the Queen Christina, she is, to this day, the tri- 
umph of the priesthood, not only because she renounced 
Lutheranism, but because, as they say, she abdicated a pro- 
testant crown, that she might embrace the catholic faith. 

I marvel how she escaped being a saint; she was a 
great sinner, but that could be no sort of objection. The 
whispers of scandal have not yet died away respecting 
her fame. It is said, no exclusive partiality confined her 
smiles to one lover. The barbarous murder of one of 
these reputed favourites—the unfortunate Monaldeschi, in 
a sudden fit of relentless rage or jealousy, and the horri- 
ble passions that could enable her to exult in his dying 
cries, seem to deserve a somewhat more severe commen- 
tary than Pasquin’s well-known sarcasm—that she was 

Regina senza Regno. 
Christiana senzo Fede, 
E Donna senza Vergogna. 

But I forget that I have left you standing all this time 
in the Tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul, whilst lam talking 
scandal about defunct queens. 

Immerging from those gloomily magnificent sepul- 
chral regions of darkness and death, to upper day, we 
stopped to survey the great altar which stands above the 
confession of St. Peter, and beneath the dome, but it is 
not exactly in the centre, which rather hurts the eye. It 
is a pity St. Peter liad not been buried a little more to one 
side. 

Above it rises the baldacchino, a gilded and brazen 
canopy, with four supporting twisted columns, made from 
the bronze, or precious Corinthian metal, plundered from 
the pantheon, by Urban VIII., who showed as little taste 
in applying, as judgment in appropriating it. i 

So small does this ugly canopy ‘ook in the vast size of 
the church, that it is scarcely possible to believe the fact, 
that it is quite as high as a modern castle.* 





* Its measurement is 122 fect from the pavement to the 
highest point of the cross.—Vide P. Bonnoni, Monaldini, 
Lalande, &c. 


At the upper extremity of the great nave, the figures 
of the four docters of the church, made of ancient bronze, 
and handsomely gilded, support the famous chair of St. 
Peter ; which venerable relic is also so well encased in the 
same precious material, that it is difficult to see any part 
of the old worm-eaten wood of which it is composed. 
This apostolic seat was unhappily broken, an accident 
typical, surely, of the fall of those whom it is metaphori- 
cally said to support—metaphorically,—for it is held up 
at such a height by the brawny arms of. its supporters, 


our Scotish farmer’s wives once called him, and have 
served a successful apprenticeship to the science of vault- 
ing and tumbling, before he could scat himself in it. 
From the gigantic size of these ‘our doctors, we must 
allow them the praise of being strong pillars of the church. 

On the left of them is the tomb of Paul III., erroneous- 
ly reputed to be the work of Michael Angelo, although 
executed from his designs by Giacomo Della Porta, and 
certainly a close imitation of his manner. ‘'T'wo virtues, 
in female form, recline upon it. The figure of a young 
woman, which, from her exceeding beauty, was clothed 
in a drapery of bronze, by order of one of the popes ; and 
of an old one, whose exceeding ugliness renders her per- 
sonal attractions far from dangerous, certainly bear no 
very obvious similitude to the justice and prudence which 
they are said to be intended to personify. 

Opposite, is the tomb of Urban VIII., by Bernini, 
which we shall leave his admirers to contemplate, and 
turn to that of Clement XIII., the work of Canova—the 
only monument in the church, in my humble opinion, 
worth attention. We look at it with redoubled interest, 
from the knowledge that every part of it was done by his 
own hand; for, until it was completed, this accomplished 
man had not the means to employ assistants, and was 
compelled to undergo the whole of the mechanical drudge- 
ty himself. ‘The lions [ can never sufficiently admire; 
they are faultless, matchless, living lions—(especially the 
half slumbering one,)—far surpassing all that the ancients 
have left, or the moderns achieved, in this branch of art. 

The kneeling figure of the pope, at the top, is perhaps 

as good as a pope ever was, or ever can be; for their 
cumbrous robes, tonsure, or tiara, are so ill adapted to 
sculpture, that I almost doubt whether Phidias himself 
could have made a fine papal statue. The figure of Re- 
ligion, which stands by the side of the tomb, holding her 
ponderous cross,—her gloomy brows encircled with a 
range of spikes, called a glory—is much admired, but | 
confess it disappointed me. Her figure is so huge and 
heavy, that it seems as if she must stand there for ever, 
for to move must prove impossible. Her air is cold, 
severe, and repulsive. It speaks no affliction for the 
dead, over whose remains she should seem to mourn; far 
less do joyful hope, triumphant faith, or sublime expect- 
ation, illuminate her stern and inexpressive countenance. 
I must say, I never saw a more unprepossessing lady; 
she certainly resembles nothing earthly, and still less 
any thing heavenly. 
The genius reclining at the foot of the tomb, who ex- 
tinguishes the torch of life, is far more beautiful; yet is 
there not something of attitude and affectation, far re- 
moved from the divine simplicity of nature? And is the 
anatomy not defective? In a celestial being, the articu- 
lations, bones, muscles, &c. certainly should not be pro- 
nounced, or represented, with anatomical precision—still, 
there must be nothing foreign, or contrary to nature; 
and, without possessing a particle of anatomical know- 
ledge, there is something in the general appearance and 
effect of the human form, whether in painting or scnlp- 
ture, that makes us feel at once it is true or false to na- 
ture. But the statues of religion, and of the genius, on 
this tomb, are usually enthusiastically praised; and I 
criticise with diffidence the works of the reviver of an- 
cient taste, the greatest sculptor of modern times, and 
one of the most amiable and enlightened men that the 
world ever produced. 

This monument, however, even if the faults I have 
presumed to find have any foundation, is almost the only 
specimen of fine sculpture in St. Peter’s. The gigantic 
figures of saints and apostles which adorn its aisles may 
be good in the general effect, but are bad in detail, and 
will not bear examination. Indeed, colossal statues are 
rarely the best. Artists, in all ages, seem more frequent- 
ly to have attained excellence by diminishing, than en- 
larging the human form. By the former, they often 
produce grace and beauty ; by the latter, they seldom ob- 
tain sublimity. But, after all, I believe, the standard of 
nature will generally be found to be that of beauty and 
of taste. 


that a pope must really be a mountebank, which one of 


youenter. Itis “ La Pieta,” or, the virgin with thea 
Christ in her arms. It is said to be the earliest, ag 

at the cathedral of Florence is the latest production 
the great sculptor ; but, like every other I have yet : 
it by ro means equals the too highly wrought pon 
tions 1 had formed of his works. 

We delivered ourselves up into the hands of a 
exhibitor of St. Peter’s, to be carried all over its won 
and curiosities, and I cannot accuse him of neolees; 
his duty. Not a single altar, picture, statue, saint, shri 
or chapel, through the whole of this immense eh 
did he spare us,—but | will have that mercy upon you] 
did not meet from him,—for I was so thoroughly wear} 
ed with the actual investigation, that I am well aware the 
description must be wholly insupportable. Every alty 
is adorned with a mosaic, copied so correctly from the 
finest historical painting, that the unpractised eye canpit 
at first believe that it is not the work of the pencil. 

It was an art well known to the ancients, and never 
lost even during the darkest ages. Many beautiful speci, 
mens of the perfection to which the Romans carried jt 
still adorn Italy. ° 

The labour and expense of each of these mosaics are 
almost incredible, but, when finished, they are indestrae, 
tible,—at least by time,—as the perfect preservation of 
the ancient mosaics which have been buried under ground 
for ages, sufficiently proves. Thus, in all human proba. 
bility, by means of this wonderful ‘art, the finest produc. 
tions of genius will go down in no faint copy of their per. 
fection, to the latest generations. 

It is wonderful to see Raphael’s Transfiguration, Do. 
menichino’s Communion of St. Jerome, Guido’s Arch 
angel Michael, and all the master-pieces of painting, 


and by mere mechanic hands. 

The finest mosaic in St. Peter’s, (and, consequently, in 
the world,) is generally, and I think justly, said to be 
Guercino’s famous Martyrdom of Santa Petronill; 
though why called a martyrdom I cannot imagine, since 
it only represents below, the lifeless body of the saint 
raised from the grave at the request of her mourning 
lover, and found to be miraculously preserved in all the 
charms of youth and beauty,—and above, the redeemer 
bending from heaven to receive her spirit. 

There is an old frightful fresco painting of the Virgin, 
in the chapel of the Madonna, about half way up the 
church on the right, (which was saved out of the ald 
church of St. Peter’s before it was pulled down,) whose 
merits deserve particular notice. 

It is a miraculous image which still works most note. 
blegpiracles, and is a great favourite with the present 
pope, who never enters the church without going to pray 
to it; nor have I ever yet been at St. Peter's, without 
seeing a crowd of kneeling suppliants adoring it from 
afar, in silence and humiliation. One young, stout, simple 
looking countryman, was on his knees before it to-day 
when we entered, and we left him in the very same place 
and posture three hours after, when we quitted it. 

The grand object of adoration is, however, St. Peter 
himself. It is pretended, without ashadow of proof, that 
he is no other than old Jupiter Capitolinus melted down; 
but he was undoubtedly and confessedly an ancient 
bronze statue,—either a god or a consul,—and here he 
sits in state, with the modern additions of a glory on his 
head, and a couple of keys in his hand, holding out his 
toe to be kissed by the pious multitude who continually 
crowd around it for that purpose. 

Long since would that toe have been kissed away, had 
it not been guarded by a sort of brass slipper; for 10 
good Christian, from the pope to the beggar, ever enters 
the church without fervently pressing his lips to it, and 
then applying his. forehead and chin to its consec 
tip. 

If this really be old Jupiter, how he must secretly e 
ult at his own cunning, by which, in merely assuming 
another name and form—a stratagem, we know, 

he delighted in—he has still contrived to retain the ador- 
tion, and continue the tutelar god of the Romans! 
If I were to name a point from which the chureh is 
seen to the best advantage, it should be nearly from this 
very statue of St. Peter. pares 
The magnificent arches and crossing aisles, fall into 
beautiful perspective,—the tombs, the statues, the altars, 
retiring into shadowy distance, more powerfully touch 
the imagination,—the lofty dome swelling into su 
above our heads, seems to expand the very soul,—wil 
the golden light that pours through the upper extremity 
of the church, where the Holy Spirit appears in @™ 





The only work of Michael Angelo that adorns St. 





|Peter’s, is in the first chapel on the right of the door as| 


of glory—like the chastened splendour of the evening 
clouds, sheds its celestial radiance on every object. °° 
It shone full on the beautifal columns and polished 


copied with such wonderful fidelity, in glass or stone, 
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of ancient marble ;—ruins of Pagan temples, 


sing the proudest fabric of Christianity ;—and 

the splendid canopy of bronze, the warlike spoils of the 

first imperial master of the world*—-now overshadowing 
tomb of the humble apostle of peace. _ 

We beheld the names of the popes, inscribed on every 

of this magnificent edifice, celebrating their own 
i maenificence” with fond longings after immortality on 
on earth; their tombs recording their virtues, and remind- 
ing us of their short duration here, and of their awful 
immortality hereafter. Surely these must speak more 
forcibly to their hearts, and to ours, than even the herald, 
who, as the blazing flax vanishes away, proclaims to the 

iff, at the moment of his greatest exaltation, “ Sancte 
Pater! Sic transit gloria mundi.” ; 

«So vanishes the glory and the pride, but not the sins 
of'men,” thought I, as 1 gazed on the great confessional, 
where, on holy Thursday, the Pen:tenzia Maggioret sits, 
umed with the delegated powers of the pope, to pardon 
crimes that no other priest can absolve. How often, 
through that grate, have been uttered, tales of unimagin- 
ed woe and crime, foul deeds without a name, and the 
low and secret whispers of a murderer’s guilt! 

Confessionals in every living language stand in St. 
Peter’s. Spaniards, Portuguese, French, English, Ger. 
mans; Hungarians, Dutch, Swedes, Grecks, and Arme- 
nians, here find a ghostly counsellor ready to hear and 
absolve in their native tongue. 

At stated times the confessors attend in the confession- 
as. This morning, being Friday, they were sitting in 
yeadiness. Some of those who were unemployed, were 
reading. All had long wands, like fishing rods, sticking 
outof the box. ‘The people passing kneel down opposite 
the confessor, who touches their head with his wand, 
which possesses the virtue of communicating spiritual 
benefit to their souls. ‘The other day I was much amus- 
ed tosee in a church into which we entered by accident, 
afatold friar sitting in his confession box, fast asleep, 
while a woman was pouring tirough the grate, into his 
unconscious ear, the catalogue of her sins. As the con- 
fessor and the confessant do not see each other, I should 
suppose this accident might sometimes occur, especially 
if the confession be somewhat prolix. 

For one man that I see at confession in the churches, 
there are at least fifty women. Whether it be that men 
have fewer sins, or women more penitence; or that it is 
more repugnant to the pride of man to avow them to man, 
or that women have more time to think about them, 
(though for that matter, as far as I see, both sexes are 
equally idle here,) I cannot determine. But so it is. 
However, the men do confess. They must. If every 
tue-born Italian, man, woman, and child, within the 
pope’s dominions, does not confess and receive the com. 
munion at least once a year, before Easter, his name is 
posted up in the parish church; if he still refrain, he is 
exhorted, entreated, and otherwise tormented ; and if he 
persist in his contumacy, he is excominunicated, which 
isavery good joke to us, but none at all to an Italian, 
since it involves the loss of civil rights, and perhaps of 
liberty and property. Even the pope confesses, which I 
don't understand ; for they say he is infallible. ‘Then, if 
infallible, how can he have any failings to confess ? 

ss is never performed at the great altar of St. Peter’s, 
unless when the pope assists in person ; an event which 
only happens at three or four high festivals in the year: 
Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, St. Peter’s Day, and the 
18th of January, the anniversary of the completion of 
the church. On all other occasions, service is performed 
in the adjoining chapel of the choir, about as large as a 
moderate sized church. Here there is a fine organ, and 
the singing at vespers, especially on the Sundays during 
Lent, and Advent, is sometimes beautiful; but there is 
no organ in the greatchurch uf St. Peter’s, nor is there 
er any instrumental music during servive, when the 
Pope is present. 

Onthe pavement of the great nave of St. Peter’s, are 
marked the lengths of the principal churches in the 
world, from which it appears that, after St. Peter’s comes 
St. Paul’s at London, then Notre Dame at Paris, then the 
— at Milan, and lastly, Santa Sophia at Constan- 

ple. 








* Augustus: The bronze (taken from the Pantheon) 
was a part of the spoils of the battle of Actium. 

_tHe is always a cardinal, and sits to receive confes- 
sions on the Thursday and Friday of passion-week, at 
St. Peter’s and Santa Maria Maggiore alternately. 

, The following are the Jengths :— 

§t. Peter's itself, is 607 English ft.in length. 
St. Paul’s in London, 515 ditto ditto. 

. Notre Dame at Paris, 434 ~— ditto ditto. 


St. Peter’s surpasses all these, and all other churches 
not more in magnitude than in magnificence. Descrip- 
tion can convey no idea to you of the prodigality, yet 
chaste beauty, of its rich and varied decorations. ‘The 
treasures and the taste of the world seem to have been 
exhausted in its embellishment. I saw but one blot. The 
great pilasters of the principal nave are not of marble, 
but mere painted imitations; and this, in a country 
where every little common-place church has its very 
walls lined with marbles, excites as much astonishment 
as regret. ‘This alone is mean, where all else is noble. 

But however great, unsual, or amazing may be the in- 
animate objects which surround us, we seldom fail, in 
every place, to notice the human beings who may happen 
to be near us; and not all the magnificence, nor all the 
novelty of St. Peter’s, long prevented me from remark- 
ing the various parties that were scattered over this im- 
mense fabric. 

A group of peasants, in grotesque and highly pic- 
turesque costumes, were flocking round the bronze statue 
of St. Peter, to give it the pious salutation they had wan- 
dered from their distant mountain homes to bestow. 
Amongst them, a young mother with a baby in her arms, 
was compelling an unwilling and blubbering urchin, of 
five years old, to press his lips to the cold and uniuviting 
toe ; while the anxious maternal solicitude, painted on her 
brown ruddy countenance, spoke her deep sense of its 
importance to his eternal welfare, and her horror and af- 
fright at his ill-boding stubbornness. 

Round the distant confessionals, female penitents, 
clothed in black, and deeply veiled, were kneeling, whis- 
pering through the grate into the ear of their ghostly 
father, that tale of human guilt and misery no other 
mortal ear might hear. ‘Their faces were concealed, but 
their figure and attitude seemed to express deep humili- 
ation, grief, and compunction. The countenances of the 
confessors were various. Some fat, lethargic, and indif- 
ferent—expressed, and seemed capable of expressing — 
nothing. Others seemed to wear the air of attention, 
surprise, admonition, weariness, or impatience; but in 
one only could I trace the tenderness of compassion, and 
of gentle, yet impressive, rebuke. It was an old Domi- 
nican monk, whose cow! thrown back displayed a pallid 
cheek, deeply marked with the lines of piety and resig- 
nation, and in whose mild eye, shaded by a few thin gray 
hairs, shone the habitual kindness of Christian charity. 
He seemed, in the beautiful language of scripture, “a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with gricf,” humble and 
patient, yet tolerant of human frailty, as they generally 
are in the highest degree, who the least need toleration 
from others. . 

In striking contrast to this venerable old monk, was a 
cardinal, whose robe of state was carried by his train- 
bearer, and whose steps were followed by an immense re- 
tinue of servants. He was going round to all the altars 
in succession, and kneeling before them, to offer up his 
pompous prayers. The servants, dressed in sumptuous 
liveries, were on their knees behind; but some of them, 
growing tired of the length of his devotions, were in this 
posture making grimaces at each other, and cutting jokes, 
soito voce ;. and one or two of them in the rear had got 
up again, when the cardinal’s eye glanced round, and 
down they plumped, more deep in apparent prayer than 
ever. 





English ft. in length. 
The Cathedral of Milan, 430 ditto ditto. 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople, 356 ditto ditto. 

The measurement is uniformly the interior length. It 
is stated on the pavement, in Roman palms. 

Scarcely any two books agree as to the height of St. 
Peter’s, or indeed-as to those of the other great edifices, 
with which it may be properly compared. Dr. Burton 
makes the height 485 feet, and seems to wish to bring 
the great Egyptian pyramid below it. Mr. Cadell states 
the height of the cross above the base of the obelisc at 
471 feet, and 502 feet above the Tiber. Mr. Matthews 
says the height to the top of the cross is only 448 feet, 
and Mrs. Starke agrees precisely with him. Eustace, 
says 440 feet. As a curious record we insert here a scale 
of the extreme heights of the largest existing edifices, 
according to the best authorities :— 


Great Pyramid, 461 feet. 
According to some, 499 « 
St. Peter’s at Rome, 448 « 
St. Maria at Florence, 384 “ 
St. Paul’s, London, 370 “ 
Pantheon, 144 * 


The Cathedral at Vienna is said to be 465 feet high, 
and that at Strasburg, 456 feet. ‘The spire of St. 





Paul’s is said to have been at one period 520 feet high! Ed. 


Near this princely priest, as near as ‘they could get, 
were some wretched diseased cripples, covered with rags 
and filth, and crawling on their hands and knees over the 
marble pavement of this superb edifice, vainly demand- 
ing charity in the most abject terms of misery and sup- 
plication. One of these unfortunate wretches, finding 
his petitions disregarded, at last, at a distance and in 
silence, began to worship the same shrine, as if to im- 
plore irom heaven that mercy which man had denied. 
Yet, wide as was the difference between the earthly con- 
dition of that poor diseased wretch, and that proud car- 
dinal, in the sight of the Ged before whom they both 
knelt, they were equal; their souls were of equal price ; 
they were the equal heirs of immortality,—of eternal 
happiness, or eternal misery. 

How different were the motives that assembled so many 
human beings in the same place! Some were here from 
curiosity, like ourselves—others from piety, like the pea- 
sants—trum penitence, like the confessants—from hypo- 
crisy, like the cardinal—from want, like the beggars— 
from necessity, like the servants+from duty, like the 
priests—or from idleness, like the numbers of vacant- 
looking loiterers, who were strolling about. 

Some pilgrims, too, were among the supplicants of the 
manifold shrines, and it would be a curious task to ana- 
lyse the motives that led them hithey, ‘They were chiefiy 
young strong men, apparently from the lower classes of 
society, whose appearance certainly did not denote that 
they had suffered much trom the hardships and _ priva- 
tions of the way. Like Peter Pindar’s pilgrim, they 
seemed to have “ taken the liberty to boiltheir peas.” At 
their time of life, too, the sight of new countries,and the 
adventures of a long jeurney, might be supposed to af- 
ford some matter of attraction, and the guise of a pilgrim 
facilities for executing it, and a certain character and re- 
spectability, by no means inconvenient. Added to which, 
the secret flattery of the human heart would no doubt 
persuade them that they were performing a pious action, 
at once deserving of praise, gratifying their inclinations, 
and benefiting their souls. 

Some of them were very fine-looking men. Their large 
black eyes, and expressive countenances, overshadowed 
by their broad brimmed hats; their oil-skin tippets, 
cockle shells, scrip, rosaries, and staff, had to us a novelty 
that was poetical as well as picturesque. Some of them 
had come from the mountains of Spain, and seemed re- 
solved to lay in a stock of indulgences to serve them the 
rest of their lives. 

“ Plenary indulgence and remission of sins,” are liber- 
ally offered here on very easy terms. I was at first ra- 
ther startled with the prodigal manner in which that full 
pardon of all transgressions, which the gospel promises 
only as the reward of sincere repentance and amendment, 
was bestowed at Rome, in consideration of repeating 
certain prayers before the shrine of certain saints, or pay- 
ing acertain sum of money to certain priests. 

I was surprised to find scarcely a church in Rome, 
that did not hold up at the door the tempting inscription 
of “Indulgenzia Plenaria.” Two hundred days’ indul- 
gence I thought a great reward for every kiss bestowed 
upon the great black cross in the Coliseum; but that is 
nothing to the indulgences for ten, twenty, and even 
thirty thousands of years, that may be bought, at no ex- 
orbitant rate, in many of the churches;* so that it is 
amazing what a vast quantity of treasure may be amass- 
ed in the other world with very little industry in this, by 
those who are avaricious of this spiritual wealth, into 
which, indced, the dross or riches of this world may be 
converted, with the happiest facility imaginable. 

We are told, that “ it is casier for a camel to enter into 
the eye of a needle, than a rich man into the kingdom of 
heaven ;” but, at Rome at least, it would seem to be difti- 
cult, nay, impossible, to keep a rich man out. 

The keys of that kingdom, we are told, were given to 
St. Peter, and are held by the pope; and he opens the door 
freely to those who pay the porter. 

The poor, indeed, have but a bad chance of admittance, 
for their souls depend upon the collections of the good 
friars and penitents, that go about industriously begging, 
“Per le Anime Sante in Purgatorio ;” and even this slen- 
der redeeming fund is shared with them by the rich. 
However, it is not always the wealthy alone that are 
saved. For, besides the pilgrimages and visitations of 





* You may buy as many masses as will free your soul 
from purgatory for 29,000 years, at the church of St. 
John Lateran, on the festa of that saint; at Santa Bibiana, 
on AllSoul’sday, for 7,000 years; at a church near the Ba- 
silica of St. Paul, and at another on the Quirinal Hill, the 
names of both of which I have unluckily forgotten, for 








10,000, and for 3,000 years, and at a very reasonable rate. 
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altars, &c. &c., that are open to the industry of all; those 
that have interest with the pope, may obtain an absolu- 
tion in full from his holiness, for all the sins they ever 
have committed, or may chuse to commit.* 

St. Peter’s,—in common with the other three great 
Basilica of Rome, St. John Lateran, St. Maria Maggiore, 


and S. Paolo fuore le Murdé—possesses the privilege of 


the Porta Santa, or holy door, by which, during the 
holy year, all may come in, but none may come out. It 
is literally “that bourne through which no traveller re- 
turns.” 

These holy years and holy doors were originally invent- 

ed by Boniface the Eighth, at the termination of the 13th 
century, who proclaimed a jubilee throughout the Chris- 
tian world, with “plenary indulgence and remission of| 
sins,” to all who, in the course of that year, should visit 
the shrines of the apostles and martyrs of Christianity at 
Rome; and commanded this festival to be held for ever- 
more at the expiration of every century—in avowed 
imitation of the secular games of the Romans. But it 
was found so lucrativé to the holy see, from the heaps of 
gold the piety of wealthy pilgrims poured on the altars, 
and sc edifying to Christendom, that, instead of one, the 
number was gradually multiplied to four jubilees, or holy 
years, in every age. 

Thus, after the holy doors have been walled up, and 
the brazen cross upon them devoutly pressed by the lips, 
and rubbed by the foreheads and chins of the pious, for 
five and twenty years, they are thrown open, and the 
pope, followed by every good Christian, walks into the 
four churches through them, but always walks out by 
some door—not holy. 

The scramble among the devout for the bits of brick 
and mortar, when the walls of these holy doors are 
thrown down, I am asured is truly edifying. 

We visited the Sacristy,—or rather, the three Sacristies 
of St. Peter’s,—but I don’t know why you should be 
made to undergo the description of them; therefore, I 
will only say that their spacious halls, and noble corri- 
dors and galleries of communication, correspond, in mag- 
nitude and splendour of decoration with the church itself. 
This great building was ereeted by the late pope (Pius 
the Sixth,) with a magnificence worthy of his spirit, but 
its architecture can merit no praise. 

We had spent the whole morning in the church, and, 
indeed, on a winter’s day, St. Peter’s is a delightful pro- 
menade. Its temperature seems like the happy islands, 
to experience no change. In the coldest weather, it is 
like summer to your feelings, and in the most oppres- 
sive heats, it strikes you with the delightful sensation of 
cold—a luxury not to be estimated but in a climate such 
as this. The rigours of cold may be easily ameliorated 
by artificial warmth, but neither nature nor invention 
has furnished us with any means of producing artificial 
cold, to mitigate the miseries of consuming heat. 

We had intended ascending to the top of St. Peter’s 
to-day, but it was now too late to see the view to advan- 
tage, and we were tuo much wearied to enjoy it. 

Yours, ever. 
—— 


LETTER XXIV. 
ASCENT TO THE TOP OF ST. PETER’S. 


You will stare when I tell you that a broad paved 
road leads up to the top of St. Peter’s church ; not, per- 
haps, practicable for carriages from its winding nature, 
but so excellent a bridle road, that there is a continual 
passage of horses and mules upon it, which go up laden 
with stones and lime; and the ascent isso gentle, and 
the road so good, that any body might ride up and down 
with perfect safety. The way is very long, and as I 
have not yet quite recovered my strength, I longed for a 
donkey to carry me up. But none was to be had, and 
I was compelled to walk; lamenting grievously that 
no other ass was to be found except myself; which 
wretched piece of wit I purposely repeat, that I may de- 
prive you of the malicious pleasure of saying it. 

Without the aid of the extra ass, then, I reached the 
roof at last, which seems like a city in. itself, Small 
houses, and ranges of work-shops for the labourers em- 
ployed in the never-ending repairs of the church, are 
built here, and are lost upon this immense leaden plain, 
as well as the eighteen cupolas of the side chapels of the 
church, which are not distinguishable from below. 

Though only comparatively small, how diminutive do 
they seem, compared to that stupendous dome, the tri- 





* I have seen one of these edifying documents, issued 
by the present pope toa friend of mine. It was must 
unequivocally worded,—but I was not permitted to take 


umph of modern architecture, in which is fulfilled the 


vault of the pantheon, and hang it in air! It is exactly 
of the same magnitude. Its beautiful proportions and 
finished grandeur, towering into heaven, can here be 
fully seen. From below they are lost, owing to “being 
thrown back by the length of the Latin cross, and con- 
sequently sunk behind the mean elevation of the front, 
so that this noble dome ‘is perhaps no where seen to so 
little advantage as from that point, in which it should 
appear to the most—the Piazza of St. Peter’s. 
We rambled about and rested ourselves on the marble 
seats which are commodiously placed upon the leads ; 
and we might, I make no doubt, have made many grand 
and sublime meditations; but a ridiculous idea, which 
unluckily entered some of our heads, that the great cu- 
pola, with all the little ones about it, looked like a hen 
with a brood of chickens, completely put all such ideas 
to flight. “ What simpletons must they have been that 
could find nothing better to think of on the top of St. 
Peter’s!” Methinks I hear you say. 
We commenced the ascent of the great dome by a 
succession of staircases, ingeniously contrived, and from 
which passages lead out both upon its internal and ex- 
ternal galleries. 
One of the former, like the whispering gallery of St. 
Paul’s,—as if to verify the proverb, that walls have ears, 
—carries round a sound, inaudible to the nearest bye- 
stander, clear and distinet to a listener on the oppusite 
side of its vast circumference. 
We began to have some idea of the immense height 
we had already gained. The Mosaic figures of the 
saints and apostles, emblazoned on the vaulted roof, 
were now so near as to stare upon us in all their gigantic 
proportions, and from the highest gallery we looked 
down into the fearful depth of the church below, upon 
the minute forms of the human _ beings, who, like em- 
mets, were creeping about in it. 
How contemptible did they look from hence! And 
is that diminutive speck—that insignificant nothing— 
lost even in the mightiness of that fabric himself has 
raised—is that he, who has called forth these wonderful 
creations of art, and made nature subservient to his will, 
to adorn it with beauty and with majesty? Is that the 
being whose ambition would embrace the universe— 
whose littleness and greatness at once call forth con- 
tempt and admiration? Strange compound of a divinity 
and a brute—allied equally to the worm and to the god 
—made “ but a little lower than the angels ;” and yet, 
but a little raised above the beasts that perish; a crea- 
ture of clay, endowed with a heavenly soul—a mortal, 
destined to immortality—Man is, indeed, “the glory, 
jest, and riddle of the world!” But if I begin to moralise 
about man, we shall never get to the top of St. Peter’s. 
In the course of our progress, we walked round the 
external cornice of the dome, which is so broad, that, 
though there is no fence round its edge, three or four 
persons might walk abreast with perfect safety. We 
were informed that it is half a mile in circumference; 
but I would not guarantee the truth of this statement. 
At last by flights of very narrow stairs, and long 
bending passages, sloping inwards to suit the inclination 
of the rapidly narrowing curve, we reached the summit of 
that astonishing dome, to which we had so often looked 
with admiration from below; and, perched at a height 
above the flight of the fowls of heaven, we enjoyed the 
far extended and interesting prospect, over mountain, 
flood, and plain. 
The beautiful amphitheatre of hills, which encloses 
the Campagna, stretching round the blue horizon on 
three sides; the pointed summits of the loftier Appen- 
nines behind, which alone were wreathed with snow—as 
if winter had enthroned himself there, looking sullenly 
down on the plains and verdant hills not subject to his 
sway ;—the Tiber, in its long sinuous windings through 
the waste,—like a snake coiled up in the desert, betray- 
ed by its glistening surface, far beyond it, the desolate 
spot where Ostia once stood, and where the silver waters 
of the Mediterranean were now gleaming in the sun- 
beams; Rome at our fect—her churches, her paluces, 
her dark and distant ruins; the rich verdure and golden 
fruit of the orange gardens of her convents, far beneath 
us, contrasting with the deep shade of the mournful 
cypress ;—such a scene as this, fanned with the pure 
fresh blowing gale, as mild and soft as the breath of 
summer, that delighted every sense, and canopied by 
that clear blue sky of etherial brightness and beauty, 
that words can never paint—Such a scene as this would 
surely awaken some admiration, even in the coldest 
heart! 


proud boast of Michael Angelo, that he would lift the 


being surrounded by a railing, which is indiscem: 
from below. We «Mn at the base of the ire 
surmounts the dome, and forms its upper ornament, and 
certainly had no wish to emulate the adventurous F ee 
lady, recorded by Eustace, who climbed to the top of it: 
but, unfortunately for our peace, we had in our E 
naval officer, who clambered up the aerial-looking ladder 
that is fixed round it, with as much ease as he woulj 
have run up the shrouds of a man of war, and Not satis. 
fied with this exploit, contrived, by some extraordj 
process, to hoist himself up the smooth polished sides of 
the metallic cross, and actually seated himself Upon ity 
horizontal bar ! 

For his safety we entertained no fears. He had been 
rocked on the giddy mast, and cradled in the storm: but 
we trembled to see his example followed by almost al 
the gentlemen who were with us; not that there wy 
any thing whatever to be gained, or seen by it, but that 
they would not on any account be outdone; and then 
there was the future dear delight of boasting that they 
had stood on the top of the ball of St. Peter’ 
purchased at the risk of breaking their necks. We wer 
therefore doomed to see these silly men, one after another 
go up this terrible place; about half of the way round 
the lower convexity of the ball, in a posture nearly hori. 
zontal, with their heads downwards,—much as a fly 
ereeps along a ceiling ; we observed the secret fear and 
agitation painted on their countenances, and knew thata 
moment’s giddiness, a single false step, must precipita 
them down a height that it was agony to think of—byt 
we durst not speak. More lucky than wise, however, 
they all descended in safety. and we, resolving to do 
something in our turn, went up into the inside of the ball— 
an enterprise by no means difficult or dangerous, bat 
somewhat tedious; one person only being able to as. 
cend at once; and as our party was rather numerous, 


baked to death; for this great brazen globe was heated 
by the powerful rays of an Italian sun, to the tempera. 
ture of an oven. In this delightful situation we began 
“God save the king,” in full chorus, but long before it 
was concluded, the loyalty of most of us had melted 
away, and we were almost tumbling over each other's 
head down the narrow ladder—far more eager to get out 
than we had ever been to get in. 
Although this ball looks from below no larger than 
an apple; ‘it-can contain in the inside about eighteen 
people, and we calculated that even more might be pack. 
ed in it,—if they did not suffocate. 
It is impossible to form any idea of the immensity of 
St. Peter's, without going to the top. 
The long-winding paved road that ascends to the 
leads, as if to the summit of a mountain; the amazing 
extent of roof; the vast scale on which every thing is 
constructed ; the endless height to which you afterwards 
climb by staircases and ascending passages to the top of 
the dome, from which, as if from heaven, you look down 
on the earth, scarcely able to discern the human beings 
upon its surface; all this, indeed, may give you some 
idea of its stupendous size, which from below you can 
never conceive,—and which, I am sure, my description 
will never make you understand.—So, adieu ! 
—>>_— 
LETTER XXV. 
BASILICA SANTA CROCE AND 8. LORENZO. 
The church of Santa Crore in Gierusalemme, stands 
on the lonely expanse of the Esquiline Hill, close by the 
walls of Rome, and near the ruined arches of the Claw 
dian Aqueduct. It is one of the seven Basilica of Rome 
and was built by Santa Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great. Unspeakable are the obligations the 
catholic world lies undcr to this exemplary saint 
empress; not only for bringing into the world the first 
Christian emperor, but for going all the way to Jeruse 
lem, on purpose to make the discovery of the true cross, 
(which nobody on the spot had been able to find for three 
hundred ycars,) and bringing it to this church, where 
every true believer may sce it. But she only deposite 
one third of this precious relic bere, end what she 
with the other two thirds I have entirely forgot. Every 
year, on the Holy Thursday and Friday of Passion week, 
this portion of the true cross is unveiled to the eyes | 
the faithful. I missed the opportunity, and shall now 
never see it. : 
The convent of the Santa Croce, deserted by its monks, 
is now converted into a Reclusorio for females. ™0 
by the spirit of curiosity, which leads our sex to pry into 
ail things, we went into this place, and found our 
among a multitude of women, all idle, and all talking of 
rather screaming together, in that tone of indescr! 








a copy. 


We enjoyed it in perfect security, the top of the dome 





by the time the last had got up, the first was nearly 
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a 
: in which Roman females usually carry on 
TT sive. I assure you, that one single voice is 
os endurable by unaccustomed ears. Conceive then 
po gen be the eftect of five hundred at once! For there 
= actually five hundred women shut up together, and 
oe man to keep them in order! Like those exposed 
oH sound of the falls of Niagara, this poor creature’s 
ears were SO stunned with the merciless din of their 
ices, that he is actually as deaf as a post. Never shall 

1 forget the clamours of their five hundred tongues. The 
tlemen of our party only got as far as the door,—the 
moment it was opened, at the first burst of sounds that 
jssued forth, they instinctively clapped their hands to 
their ears and fled. ak 

The last of the seven Basilica, St. Lorenzo fuore le 
Murd, stands about a mile from the Porta San Lorenzo, 
the ancient name of which has excited discord, long and 
Joud, amongst the antiquarians; and whether it was 
Porta Inter Aggeres, or Porta Exquilina, or Porta ‘Tibur- 
tina, I pretend not to say 3 except that, as the Basilica 
was certainly built on the Via Tiburtina, which was then 
as it is now, the road to Tibur, or Tivoli, it affords a pre- 
sumption, that the gate leading to it was the Porta Ti- 
burtina. Constantine the Great erected this Basilica 
above the tomb of the martyred St. Lorenzo, (who, you 
will remember, was broiled to death upon a gridiron at 
Rome,) and of St. Stephen, the first martyr, who was 
stoned to death at Jerusalem; though how his body, 
which was buried at that place by devout men, comes 
to be deposited here, is not very clearly explained. 

The Basilica was, for the most part, rebuilt in the 
sixth, and it is believed, in the eighth century also; and 
the internal part, containing the confession, or tomb of 
the saint, is alone of the original erection. It is distin- 
guished by ten magnificent columns of Pavonazzetta 


pavement of this vile old church. ‘The capitals of two of 
them are composite, adorned with sculptured trophies, 
instead of foliage; the rest are Corinthian. ‘They sup- 

a second order of mean little columns; and a gallery, 
which was customary in all the earliest churches, as well 
as in the Roman Basilica. ‘The marble pulpits, or read- 
ing desks, stand on each side of the church. On the 
tight hand side, in walking up the nave, is the Ionic co- 
lumn, with a frog and a lizard sculptured on the capital, 
which Winkelman, and all the critics after him, declare 
tobe the identical column that Pliny says was so marked 
by the two Spartan architects, Battrocus and Saurus, to 
perpetuate their names; and consequently it must have 
been brought here from the temple of Jove, in the. porti- 
co of Octavia. 

There are two Christian tombs in this church, adorned 
with Bacchanalian images; one is behind the altar, and 
another, representing the vintage, is near the door. Im- 
mediately on the right of the door, on entering, there is, 
however, a far more beautiful sarcophagus, which con- 
tains the bones of an old cardinal, but is adorned with a 
Roman marriage, sculptured in bas relief. Yon see the 
preparatory sacrifice,—the bridegroom, and the bride, 
attended by her train of Paranymphe, or bride maids, 
united by the Genius of Love; and above, all the assem- 
bled deities that bless or prosper the marriage state. 

By way of a specimen of the fine arts of a later and 
lower period, in the mosaic pavement in the middle of 
the church, you will see two Roman soldiers, of the bar- 
barous ages, on horseback—most extraordinary figures ! 
—Or, better still, admire in the external portico of the 
church, some fresco paintings nearly washed out, repre- 
senting, amongst other things, the pope and cardinals, 
apparently warming themselves by the flames of purga- 
tory, and the souls burning in them, some of which are 
lifted out by the hair of their heads, by black angels in 
red Petticoats, looking thoroughly singed. This exquisite 
Composition is in commemoration of the privilege enjoyed 
by one particular subterranean chapel in this church, of 
liberating the souls in purgatory—for money. It is a 
sort of office for the transaction of the business. Not 

t it enjoys a monopoly of it by any means, for almost 
every church is engaged in it; but it has the reputation 

catrying it on to the best advantage, and has by far 
the most custom. I am acquainted with a Roman lady, 
who gave up annually one half of her income for many 
years to the monks of this convent, for masses to free the 
soul of her son. 


—>— 
LETTER XXVI. 


ATRERTS AND CHURCHES—ARCHITECTURE—SCULPTURE—THE 
CHRIST, AND MOSES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The streets of Rome are narrow, gloomy, and inde- 





the dirt to be the most indisputable, for I am inclined to 
think that it never was cleaned since it was a city. There 
are no trottoirs for foot passengers, so that they have the 
pleasure of walking through the mire, as at Paris, with 
the agreeable anticipation of being run over every minute. 
But at Rome no people of condition walk ; a noble Italian 
would not be seen upon his, or her legs, for the world; 
and as for the canaille “ gli popoli,” it signifies not what 
becomes of them any where except in England. I re- 
member a Neapolitan marchese assuring me, that if you 
drove over a child at Naples, you would have to pay a 
small sum of money,—if a man, a larger one,—but if an 
old woman, nothing at all. 

In that land where old women are held so cheap, the 
carriages drive so fast, that the accident may often hap- 
pen; but in Rome, so great is the deliberation with which 
they move, that it is next to impossible, that even an old 
woman should not have time enough to get out of the 
way. 

The best strect of modern Rome is the Corso, so 
named from being used as the race-course. Part of it is 
the ancient Via Lata; the rest, which is beyond the site 
of the Flaminian gate of ancient Rome, follows the line 
of the Via Triomphalis. It now extends a mile in length 
in a direct line from the Piazza del Popolo to the base of 
the Capitoline hill; but, though lined with churches, and 
palaces, and handsome houses, its general effect is far 
trom splendid; the reason of which may probably be its 
narrowness. You can scarcely raise your eyes to the 
lofty elevation of the buildings on either side, and though 
you certainly do not thereby lose much architectural 
beauty, yet it gives it an air of confinement, of mean- 
ness, and of gloominess, that nothing can get over. 

The system of narrow streets, which is defended on 
the ground of being adapted to the climate, tends, on the 
contrary, in my opinion, to increase its evils. They are 
cold in winter, and hot in summer ; for when the sun is 
low in the sky, the height of the houses is an effectual 
sereen from his beams, but when it mounts into the zenith, 
his meridian blaze pours down into the streets, and the 
heated walls on either side give out their alternate calo- 
ric, even through the night, so that the close confined air 
has the feeling of an oven; and the gasping inhabitants 
are half suffocated,—at least, I know, I was. 

The large open piazzas, which had the free sun and air, 
I found far less oppressive in summer, and far warmer in 
winter, than those stifling lanes, into whose tortuous 
windings no cooling breeze can penetrate at the one sea- 
son, and into whose depths no sun-beam can descend at 
the other. 

I have often wondered that the inkabitants of hot cli- 
mates do not adopt the Dutch custom of planting rows 
of trees in their streets, which, in summer, would really 
afford both shade and coolness without excluding the 
air, and in winter, when leafless, could prove a very 
slight obstruction to the beams of the sun. 

How beautiful, beneath the splendour of an Italian 
sky, would look wide handsome strects, planted with 
double rows of noble trees ! 

But the streets of Rome could never, I think, look 
handsome, disgraced as they are by erections in the vilest 
taste. That such large piles of building should have been 
raised any where, in such complete confraternity of ugli- 
ness, is marvellous; but that in Rome, with the specimens 
of ancient taste before their eyes, such monsters should 
have been produced, is more marvellous still. For while 
you behold the perfection of beauty in the ruins of an- 
cient Rome, you see the extreme of ugliness in the build- 
ings of the modern city. 

Nothing certainly disappointed me so much in Rome, 
as the bad style of the modern architecture, more espe- 
cially of the churches, which I had heard so highly ex- 
tolled. 

On the whole, I really think the outsides of the churches 
in London are quite as good. Putting St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s equally out of the question, I know no church at 
Rome, whose exterior elevation is so noble as St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields. ‘There we see an approach to the 
simple majesty of the portico of the Pantheon, of which 
there is nothing to remind us in the city where it stands. 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, St. Mary le Bone, and several 
others, are in better taste than any thing here; and I 
need not mention the admitted superiority of the interior 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

There is, even in the most crowded protestant cities, 
an isolation given to the churches, by the burial places 
around them, that is highly advantageous to their effect. 
But here, with the exception of the great Basilice, the 
common crowd of churches stand in the street without 


any open space allowed them, jostled and pressed upon 





scribably dirty. Indeed, of all its antiquities, I imagine 


by houses and buildings of all sorts. 


Perhaps no city in the world abounds with such num. 
bers of churches as Rome, or with fewer handsomer 
ones; I mean with respect to their architecture, not their 
decoration,—for in that no cost is spared. 

Their exterior may be involved in one common cen- 
sure, that of being hideous,—and their interior in one 
common praise, that of being splendid. The eye rests 
with delight on the pomp of coloured marbles that line 
the walls,—the superb columns that support the naves,— 
the beauty of the paintings that adorn the altars,—the 
profusion of precious stones that inlay the shrines,—the 
accumulated magnificence that embellishes the chapels,— 
and the rich mosaic pavements that cover the floors. 

These remarks apply to almost all the churches of 
Rome. There are few that are not decorated with splen- 
dour, and perhaps fewer still that are decorated with taste. 

The church of the Jesuits, which, like every other I 
have seen belonging to that brotherhood, is distinguished 
above the rest, in its overload of ornament, and deficiency 
of taste, boasts a chapel, whose columns, capitals, sculp- 
ture, shrine, and altar, are entirely composed of lapis 
lazuli, oriental jaspers, transparent alabaster, gold, silver, 
bronze, and crystal. Princely wealth has been heaped 
upon it,—and Parian marble has been cut into ugly 
groups of statuary to adorn it. 

There is, however, a pretty little church belonging to 
the Jesuits at Rome, called St. Andréa al Noviziato, on 
the Quirinal hill. It was built by Bernini; and it is 
worth a visit, from the beauty of its form, and of the 
marbles that line its oval interior. So also is San Anto- 
nio di Portoghesi, and La Maddalena, where there is the 
finest organ I have heard in Rome. On Sunday, or any 
other festa, about half-past ten, or eleven o'clock, it plays 
beautifully. 

Nothing can be more tiresome than visiting a vast 
many fine churches, except, it may be, describing them; 
or, what is worse still, hearing them described; there- 
fore, I shall only mention to you those which contain 
something in sculpture, painting, or antiquity, worthy of 
notice. 

The church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, built on 
the site of Pompey’s great temple to Minerva—now be- 
longs to the Dominicans, instead of the Goddess of Wis- 
dom; and the superior of the convent is the grand in- 
quisitor. For, thanks to the enlightened policy of Pius 
VIL and his minister, the Cardinal Gonsalvo, we have 
lived in the 19th century, to see that upright fraternity— 
the Jesuits—restored, and that righteous court, the in- 
quisition, re-established. 

In the church of the Minerva, is the celebrated Christ 
of Michael Angelo, It is a very fine statue certainly, 
but even while I said so, and thought so, I caught myself 
inwardly asking, “ And is this all that sculpture can do 
towards representing the Saviour of the world?” Disap- 
pointment was, perhaps, a stronger feeling than admira- 
tion—for my expectations had been highly raised. But 
though it did not come up to what I had expected from 
the genius of the great sculptor, it surpassed any of his 
works I had hitherto seen, and though it may not ex- 
press all that the soul can conceive of the devoted holiness 
of the suffering Redeemer, it more nearly approaches to 
the image of divinity in a mortal form, and bending un- 
der more than mortal sorrows, than any other attempt of 
man. The foot would long since have been kissed away 
by the fervent salutations of the pious, had it not been 
cased in brass. : 

The convent contains a library, said to be large and 
valuable, which is open to all men at stated hours. 

The church of St. Pietro in Vincoli, upon the Esquiline 
hill, is built upon the ruins of the baths of Titus. Ortho- 
dox people used to pretend that St. Peter himself built a 
Christian church here in his life time; but this is not 
insisted upon at present. It is only affirmed, that the pre- 
sent church contains the chains that Herod caused St. 
Peter to be loaded with at Jerusalem, and that when these 
chains came to Rome, and were presented to the other 
chains with which the apostle was manacled in the Ma- 
mertine prisons, both chains leaped together in an affec- 
tionate embrace, and have ever since been inseparably 
united. We visited this church to see the famous Moses 
of Michael Angelo. 

This singular statue, which is unlike any thing that 
the imagination of man has formed before or since, can- 
not be beheld with unmixed admiration. It is impressed 
with all the daring conception, the force and the grandeur 
of design—with all the excellence and all the faults of 
that bold and original genius. The terrific prophet is 
frowning in wrath on his backsliding people. He threat. 
ens them with the terrors of the law—and before him 
they must tremble. But is it the sacred fire of a prophet, 





or the colossal strength of a giant that they fear? Is it 
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physical force or divine inspiration? If he were to rise, 
the earth must quake beneath his tread. He is a being 
possessed of more than human strength, and seemingly 
endowed with more than human powers. But are they 
of good or of evil? 


“ And brings he airs from heaven, or blasts from hell?” 


Should we not fly from him, lest he should injare, rather 
than draw near, that he might protect us? 

In a word, the brawny strength of the limbs, the force 
and tension of the muscles, the unwieldy bulk of the per- 
son, the enormous length and ropy thickness of the beard, 
the horns, instead of rays, that spring from the head, and 
the menacing aspect of the countenance, give him the air 
of an incensed giant, rather than a divine lawgiver and 
prophet. Polyphemus on the rock, it would more pro- 
perly personify, than Moses in the wilderness. 

Yet it is sublime—it is wonderful. The astonishment 
you first feel, soon yields to admiration. It is a statue 
you can never forget; it impresses itself on your imagi- 
nation ; it comes before you in your mind’s eye; and it 
is unquestionably the finest of the works of, Michael 
Angelo. 

In judging of it, too, we ought to remember that it is 
a colossal statue, intended for a colossal monument to 
Julius II., and the only one of forty which were to have 
adorned it, that was ever finished; and that viewed in 
the situation, and at the elevation which it was originally 
intended to have occupied, its effect would have been 
quite different. 

The project of this mighty tomb was unhappily aban- 
doned—(unhappily—for the loss of forty statues, by 
Michael Angelo, must ever be regretted,) the colossal 
bronze statue of Julius II., which he cast at Bologna, 
was demolished by the fury of the populace almost as 
soon as made; and his grand cartoon of the battle of 
Pisa, that greatest masterpiece of painting, and school of 
painters, unhappily perished, or, if report say true, was 
wantonly destroyed by the envy and malignity of Baccio 
Bandinelli. 

Thus the works of Michael Angelo, both in painting 
and sculpture, have been particularly unfortunate. Still 
we have reason to wonder that we see so few of them. 
After visiting every town and village in Italy, I have 
only seen several unfinished, and two or three finished 
statues of his, at Florence; an alto relievo at Genoa; a 
little angel at Bologna; and two statues, a bust, and a 
small basso relievo, at Rome! 

This is, I think, all of his sculpture that Italy con- 
tains, and out of Italy there is nothing. 

His authentic paintings, except the frescos of the Sis- 
tine chapel, are excessively rare. Yet he lived to extreme 
old age; his active and vigorous mind was quick to con- 
ceive and bold to execute ; and where then are the fruits 
of eighty years of labour? 

The only specimens in the world of Raphael’s skill in 
statuary, are to be seen in the Cappella Chigi, in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo. The figures of Elias, 
and of Jonah with the whale, are executed from Raphael’s 
models, principally by another artist. 

The remains of Saint Bibiana, and of her mother and 
sisters, who, it seems, were all saints, repose bencath the 
altar of this church, in a beautiful sarcophagus of Oriental 
alabaster. We were assured, that no less than five thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-five male martyrs were buried 
here—not to mention their wives, who, it seems, go for 
nothing. 

In the charch of the Santissimi Apostoli, there is a 
monument to Pope (Ganganelli) Clement X1V., sculp- 
tured in bas relief by Canova—one of the earliest, but 
not one of the best of his works. Opposite to it there is, 
on an ancient bas relief, a civic crown and a Roman 
eagle emblematical of civil and military virtues. 

In Santa Maria di Loretto, the statue of Santa Susan- 
na, by du Quesnoy detto il Fiammingo, is considered by 
some connoisseurs the finest piece of modern sculpture 
in Rome. 

In the church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, built on 
the spot of her martyrdom, there is a statue representing 
her lifeless form, shrouded in its grave clothes, exactly 
in the position in which it is said to have been found 
many ages after her death. It a beautiful and touching 
image of death; and the whiteness of the marble well 
represents its cold and pallid form. It is the work of 
Stefano Moderno, an artist little known to fame. 

But its interest may possibly be derived as much from 
the subject as the execution. St. Cecilia, the divine in- 
ventor of the organ, is, perhaps, the only saint whom 
protestants, as well as catholics, are-ready to adore. Her 
name, consecrated in the divine strains of poesy, is indis- 
solubly connected with all the feclings that wake to the 





spell of music, and almost with our very dreams oft 
heaven. 

The nuns were singing the evening service. We saw 
their figures, like shadows, through the gilded grate above 
us, but their voices did not seem to be attuned by their 
patron saint. 


—=——— 
LETTER XXVII. 


CHURCHES——PAINTINGS——-FRESCOS—A MEETING WITH THE 
POPE, 


In my last, I believe, I enumerated the few churches 
in Rome that possess any sculpture worth notice. ‘Those 
that are adorned with fine paintings—or paintings that 
were once fiiie—are fur more numerous; but these have 
generally suffered so much from time, neglect, dirt, damp, 
and smoky tupers, that their beauties, their colouring, 
and even, in many cases, their very design, are no longer 
discernible; so that you may go far to look at altar 
pieces, which boast the names of the greatest masters, 
and, after all, see nothing. The obscurity of the lateral 
chapels, of the gloomy old churches in which they are 
hidden, no doubt, is one cause of this; and many of 
them might yet be restored, if brought out to light and 
properly cleaned. If the pope were to do this, and sub- 
stitute copies in their place, I cannot conceive that he 
would be thought to have committed any great crime, 
even by the most orthodox of his subjects. At all events, 
the French, who were restrained by no scruples with 
regard to violating church property, or committing sacri- 
lege, and of whose love for the arts we hear so much 
and see so little proof, might surely have taken them 
out of the churches, and arranged them in a gallery at 
Ronie. 

But, unless it was to adorn Paris, they took no thought 
for the preservation of the fragile works of genius. They 
have been the robbers, but I cannot discover how they 
were ever the protectors of the arts. They plundered 
Italy of its most valuable portable paintings, but they 
left all the untransportable ones to perish. I allude to 
the frescos, which, to the disgrace of the past and pre- 
sent government, are mouldering away on the mildewed 
walls of old churches, without a single precaution being 
used to check the rapid progress of their decay. 

Neglect and ill usage are fast obliterating the touches 
of departed genius, and those beautiful creations will 
soon pass away, whose perfection can never be equalled, 
and whose loss can never be repaired. ; 

In the church of San Luigi de’ Francesi, there is a 
chapel (the second on the right on entering) painted in 
fresco by Domenichino, with representations of the holy 
deeds and sufferings of St. Cecilia. They are works of 
first rate excellence, and, fortunately, though injured, are 
still very visible: but as an old Italian said to me, look- 
ing ruefully at the most beautiful of them, “ Venti anni 
fa, fu bella bella assai, ma adesso si vanisce gidrnal- 
mente.” 

If these are spoiling, the frescos, with which the rival 
pencils of Domenichino and Guido edorned the chapel 
of St. Andrew, are spoiled. They are at.the convent of 
St. Gregory, on the Celian Hill, which we visited the 
other day. We stopped upon the steps to contemplate 
the dark masses of ruin heaped on the Palatine ; the me- 
lancholy beauty of the cypress with which they were 
blended, the majestic arches of the aqueduct crossing the 
Via Sacra, and the grandeur of the mighty Coliseum. 
The deserted site of ancient Rome lay befure us; the 
gigantic monuments of her fallen magnificence were 
spread around us: wild weeds waved over the palaces of 
her- emperors, and the unbroken solitude that reigned 
through her once busy scenes, stole over the fancy, with 
feelings of deeper interest than the picturesque combina- 
tions of the prospect alone could have awakened. 

Whilst we were admiring it, the white robe of a Be- 
nedictine monk was swept over our faces by the wind, 
as he passed us. He apologised, and accompanied us 
into the outer court of the convent, where we found our 
lacquey pulling at the bell with all his might, and grie- 
vously complaining that he pulled in vain. The monk 
was courteously shocked to hear we had becn waiting, 
would not hear of our going away without seeing the 
{rescos; and promising to send the porter immediately, 
he let himself in, while the lacquey continued his exercise 
without; but though he made a peal, which seemed ra- 
ther intended to summon the dead than the living, nobody 
came. ‘The brotherhood seemed to be plunged into an 
everlasting sleep. We heard the good father storming 
about at intervals, above us, and making a most tremen- 
dous clamour, while occasionally he put out his head, 
which, to our inexpressible diversion, was by this time 


————=. 
enveloped ina night-cap, and exhorted the verram, 
ring louder and louder stili—his rubicond face typpi 
at last quite purple with rage, as he continued to Vocife. 
rate “Corpo di Bacco !—Cospetto!—Che Vergopns» 
At last a lay brother came drousily forth, looking ik 
sloth, and the enraged monk, having severely : 
manded him, shut the window of his cell, and consigned 
himself to bed and to his siesta. 


Our yawning conductor unlocked for us the Coots of 
three little dingy chapels, near the church; and cn the 
damp walls of one of them, we saw the Vestiges of the 
matchless frescos ot Domenichino and Guido—the 5 
tres of paintings, “ the ghosts of what they were.” 

Their decaying colours and fleeting forms, which the 
absorbing moisture renders every day more indistines, 
leave little room now to judge of their former perfection: 
but while the faintest outline remains, the indestructibl, 
beauty of their design and composition must be visible, 

There is a statue of St. Gregory sitting in his pont, 
fical robes, and very stately he looks. It is said to haye 
been begun by Michael Angelo, who could never per. 
suade himself to finish it; and I cannot wonder at jt: 
for popes, even when they happen to be saints, are by, 
hopeless subjects for statuary. 

I was, however, pleased to see the likeness of thig ey. 
traordinary pontiff, who was favoured with the sight of 
an archangel, on the top of the castle St. Angelo,—with 
the company of an angel at dinner—with the attendance 
of the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, at his ear, and 
with the love of the ladies. Certainly, a personage s 
blessed with the favours of angels and women, deserved 
to be sainted among men. 

The .old walls of his house lay scattered about, and 
are preserved with great care. 

We had scarcely come away from seeing this pope in 
marble, before we met another in reality. We were 
ceeding along the ancient Via Triumphalis, that leads 
from the church of St. Gregory to the Coliseum, when 
the coachman observing to us, “ Viene il Papa,” drew u 
close by the side of the road, and stopped. His holiness 
was preceded by a detachment of the “ Guarda Nobile,” 
who, as soon as they came up with our open caleche, 


carriage. But » Whose spirit did not at all 
relish this mandate, nor the tone in which it was uttered, 
manifested no intention to comply, and our servant, with 
true Italian readiness at a lie, declared we were Fores. 
tieri, who did not understand Italian The officers te 
solved to make us understand something else, repeated 
the order, and began to flourish their swords about ou 
ears. But sat with more inflexible resolution 
than ever, and all that was John Bull in his composition 
now refused to move. For my part, I make it a rol 
never to oppose these pointed arguments, and therefore 
jumped out of the carriage, and purposely contrived to 
get myself involved amongst the horses and drawn swords 
of the cavalry, knowing that I was in no real danger, 
and that would forget his dignity, and come 
to my assistance, which he accordingly did; but other 
wise nothing, I believe, but main force would have got 
him out of the carriage. We saw the papal procession 
advance up the triumphal way, along which the vietorious 
cars of so many Roman heroes and conquerors had rolled 
in their day of triumph. His holiness seemed, however, 
content with the honours of an ovation, for he was walk 
ing on foot, and instead of a myrtle crown, his brows 
were crowned with a large broad brimmed scarlet velvet 
hat, bound with gold lace. This hat he very courteous 
ly took off as he passed us, and afterwards made 
bow, in return for our courtesies. Our lacquey was 
his knees in the dust, and all the Italians we saw, awall 
ed his’ approach in the same attitude, then pr 
themselves before him to kiss his toe, or rather the go! 
cross, embroidered in the front of his scarlet shoes. His 
robes, which descended to his feet, were scarlet ; on stale 
occasions he wears no colour but white. He was 
ed by two cardinals, in their ordinary dress of 
edged with scarlet, followed by a train of servants, 
by his coach, drawn by six black horses, the very 
of the gilt, scarlet, wooden looking equipages you May 
have scen in children’s baby houses. It looked exaclly 
like a large toy. 3 

The pope himself is a very fine venerable old m# 
with a countenance expressive of benignity and pio 




















pope. I have since frequently met him walking this 
manner, on the roads, for exercise, after his carly dine! 
The old king and queen of Spain, and that inigai™ 
wretch the Prince of Peace, may be seen every day, m 
the same hour, about twenty-two or three o'clock, of 





commanded us, in no very gentle voice, to get out ofthe & 


resignation. His is the very head you would draw for’ 








